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Foreword 


In a closely measured letter, which we publish this month, Lady 
Pansy Pakenham takes Mr Somerset Maugham to task for encourag- 
ing the impatient modern craving for short cuts to knowledge, taste 
and understanding, by advocating the abridgement of classics. 

This is probably not the only point on which many intelligent 

readers will find themselves in disagreement with Mr Maugham’s 
opinions as expressed in the series of articles now running in The 

Sunday Times; and as the aim of a good teacher should not be to lay 

down the law but to stimulate independent thought, Mr Maugham is 

doing us all a service in provoking us, by elaborating his own point 
_ of view with such precision and clarity, to define our own preferen- 
ces and standards. To begin with, as Mr Maugham admits, the mere 
fact of anyone attempting the impossible by naming the ten best 
novels leads us immediately to conjure up different names we would 
have chosen ourselves; not merely preferring, say, Bleak House to 
David Copperfield, but insisting that other novelists have as power- 
ful a claim to be included as those Mr Maugham mentions, Thack- 
eray perhaps, or Charlotte Bronté, or Thomas Hardy, or Henry 
James; or feeling that as we live in the twentieth century and there- 
fore have the sensibility of the twentieth century, no list can be 
complete for us without a twentieth century name, whether it is 
Joseph Conrad or D. H. Lawrence or E. M. Forster or André Malraux, 
or another. 

Indeed, many may feel that the definitions of what makes a great 
novel which Mr Maugham draws, appear to exclude certain works 
which our sensibility believes are as truly to be classed as supreme 
works of fictional art as the ten novels Mr Maugham chooses. How 
justly he observes that ‘there is no reason why a novelist should be 
anything but a novelist’, whose work has nothing to do with the 
social, political or economic logs he may wish to roll; how sensible 
he is, in this age of the solemnities of the New Criticism, to insist 
that ‘the aim of the writer of fiction is not to instruct, but to please’; 
and yet to be a novelist, a creator, rather than a propagandist for 
particular views about human behaviour, may admit of many pos- 
sibilities beyond those to which Mr Maugham seems to wish to con- 
fine his fellow artists. He says of Richardson’s Clarissa, ‘I do not 
believe I could ever have brought myself to read it if I had not 
come across a copy in an abridged form’; and yet, writing of that 
novel, V. S. Pritchett has reminded us that the whole continent of 
Europe was set weeping by it, and his final judgement is: ‘One 
might almost say that prolix as it was, his method was econ- 
omical, given his chosen end. The slowness comes from an excess of 
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examination, not an excess of words. No prose has fewer redun- 
dancies.’ And what of those novels where atmosphere, poetic feeling 
means more than the drama of plot and story? We may all have a 
deep, atavistic feeling for the story told by the fireside, for the ‘once 
upon a time’ and ‘happily ever after’ of the ancient patterns such 
masters as Dickens so cunningly observe; but are we to sweep away 
that long line of-novels, of which Tristram Shandy was the pro- 
genitor, that will have nothing to do with a story that has an 
obvious (and almost measurable) beginning, middle and end? Are we 
to accept the view, on Mr Maugham’s principles, that Proust is essen- 
tially a creator of humorous character, and ignore what has already 
fascinated two generations of twentieth century readers, his sense 
of the action of time on human life as a whole? Mr Maugham ob- 
serves that ‘the tale of pure incident, in which the characterization 
is perfunctory or commonplace, has just as much right to exist as 
the other’—that is, the story in which characterization is all- 
important. Very good; but why should not other stories, in which 
characterization is perfunctory, but atmosphere, poetic implication 
is the essential significance, have an equal right to exist? D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow may, from the formal point of view, be 
open to innumerable objections; but what we remember, what we 
feel on our pulses as the stress of genius, are those scenes in which 
poetic description of landscape and the moods of nature are inextric- 
ably mixed with human drama, and which soar above Mr 
Maugham’s requirement that ‘a description of scenery, however 
poetically observed and admirably expressed, was futile unless it 
was necessary. Mr Maugham, it is clear, believes first of all in plot 
and incident, and then in characterization as the essentials of the 
novel; and writes as if he had never wished to understand what Vir- 
ginia Woolf meant when she made her famous claim that ‘life is not 
a series of gig-lamps symmetrically arranged; life is a luminous halo, 
a semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from the beginning of 
consciousness to the end,’ and demanded: ‘Is it not the task of the 
novelist to convey this varying, this unknown and uncircumscribed 
spirit with as little mixture of the alien and external as possible?’ 
And again, beyond all these categories, lie the realms of fantasy, 
satire and allegory, of Ulysses, Zuleika Dobson, The Castle and Vile 
Bodies. What failing disqualifies these extraordinary works of 
human genius from admission to the Elect of the Novel? Mr 
Maugham has set our minds working; the pages of The London 


Magazine are open to those of our readers who have views, on one 
side or the other, to express. 
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John Clare (1793-1864) 
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Mad man is born, and free 

As birds is the loon 

In the hovel, so he 

Slept in the flood of the moon, 


Woke, saw the snow, heard the ice 
Break, ran after sledges, 

Gulped at the red skies 

Above the white hedges. 


So too his brain reeled 
When on the raw 

Furrows of a ploughed field 
Watching a jay thaw 


He cracked the bright snow 
Cool as the limb of death 
And quiet as if the world’s flow 
Had held its breath. 


Spring, summer; July, March; 
No thought of them 

With ice still on the bark 

Of the bent elm — 


No thought of death in the air 
Until the rose thorned, 
Blossom brightened the pear 
And spring bells mourned. 
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Them the grave with a cry 
Moulded his looks, 

His soul went back to the grey sky, 
Wind, and mad rooks. 


Judith Lewis: From a Kensington window 
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motor bus for Seville, a hundred miles to the north. Africa and 

the Straits had disappeared in a driving whirl of cloud and the sky 
was the colour of octupus ink. Our road was a bad one, narrow, 
cratered and steep, and it took us straight up into the Sierra de los 
Gazules, a dark region of craggy forests where no birds sing. 

From a distance these mountains looked like a herd of driven 
animals, lean, diseased, and beaten to the bone. Near at hand they 
revealed a shuttered, oppressed world, particularly so this stormy 
day, under its heavy sky. There was something about the streaming 
rocks and wet lead-coloured trees that gave one a sense of unnatural 
freedoms, of a desolate secret life. Indeed, as one expected, it was a 
place of bandits; and we had two Civil Guards, fully armed, riding 
with us for our protection. 

These two did not impress us however. They were green, sick- 
looking youths and they rode with an air of misery. Aswe bumped up 
the rocky forest road they crouched low and peered anxiously out of 
the windows, while yellow home-made cigarettes hung wet from 
their loose lips. They were here on sufferance of course, and they 
knew it. For the bandits were as indigenous to these parts as the wild 
boar and stag, and when they struck they did so with the fine as- 
surance of those who are indulging an ancient privilege. Moreover 
their ranks had been stiffened of late by an influx of escaped 
prisoners and political outlaws. Oh, yes, they were bad men, said a 
neighbour, hugging his fat lap. Along this very road, this very winter, 
several unhappy travellers had been shamefully murdered. It was a 
natural peril of the mountains. But the sefiores were not to fear; the 
Civil Guards were valiant, and the bandits never attacked foreigners 
anyway, it was not their custom. 

On this occasion, as it happened, we were not attacked at all. It 
was not bandit weather. We did not see so much as a living creature 
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in all those mountains; and when at last we came out of them and 
descended into the plain, the Civil Guards said how lucky we were, 
and we said how lucky they were, and in an atmosphere of mutual 
congratulation they left us and took another bus back to the coast. 

The storm here left us also. As neat as a ruled line drawn across 
the sky, the black clouds ended and radiant blue began. We came to 
Alcala de los Gazules, a terraced town of bright white houses hung 
with red flowers and roofed with gold. Wnite pigeons floated like 
thistledown in the sky above, and sunshine came off the walls with 
the force of an electric flare. We stopped here, and sat by the road- 
side, drinking wine and screwing up our eyes. 

Later we began to cross the plain that rolls gently towards the 
Guadalquivir. It was brown as a camel and smelt of fine herbs. There 
were walled farms here and there, and wooden crosses by the road- 
side; herds of black bulls roamed slowly in bronze pastures, a castle 
stood up sharply from the cone of a dead volcano, and above, in the 
wide sky, two white flamingoes flew. 

The day set fair, and the Sierras receded like a distant battle, drop- 
ping low on the horizon in a torment of rock and cloud. Our bus 
driver was a cautious man and maintained a humble speed. We 
bucked through craters, and swerved round wandering cattle, and by 
late afternoon approached the fortress town of Medina Sidonia 
whose Duke once led a fleet to capture Britain. The town stood now, 
stark on its weathered rock, wrecked like a galleon decaying in the 
sun. We circled it slowly, and picked up a few survivors, and by 
dusk had arrived among the ornate villas and pungent wine smells of 
Jerez de la Frontera. 

The worst part of our journey was over. We had come a long and 
brutish road taking over four hours to travel sixty miles. Now, in 
the dark, we ran smoothly up the Guadalquivir valley. The driver 
switched on Radio Sevilla, and sang to it, and by nine o'clock we ar- 
rived among the spread lights of that city. 


We entered Seville in style, leaving the bus station between a 
double row of porters, cab-drivers and hotel-touts all drawn up to 
greet us. As we walked down their ranks we were assailed by cries 
of welcome, admiration, promises and advice, names of hotels and 
details of food and beds. 

We lost our nerve, and picked a man at random, and drove off 
with him to a hotel of some style, though moderately priced. After 
supper we went out into the streets, which were still light and gay, 
and full of people, in spite of the late hour. Old men sat in the wide 
windows of their clubs watching the girls go by. Taverns and bars 
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threw open their doors to us, and the windows of the shops were 
packed with pretty emblems of the city—tambourines, castenets, 
embroidered shawls, flamenco dolls, holy images and glittering 
chandeliers. 

The effect of such tinselled knicknacks, displayed with such bright 
assurance, acts as an immediate aphrodisiac upon the senses. The 
effervescence in the streets, the floating music, the flowers and towers 
and azulejos and orientalisms are part of it too. In no time the city 
has one in thrall. It is all part of the special femininity of Seville, a 
mixture of gaiety and languor. For among so much that is harsh and 
puritan in this country, Seville is set apart like a mistress pampered 
and adored. It is the heart of Andalucia, and of the Andalucians. It 
is the first charge on their purse and passions. In spite of war, hun- 
ger, decay and cruelty, ways are still found to preserve the softer 
bloom of this city, its charm and professional alegria. Not only in 
its own province, but throughout all Spain, men turn to Seville as a 
symbol; it is the psyche of their genius, the coil that regenerates their 
sharpest pleasures and instincts. The miner from the Austurias and 
the fisherman from Cartagena, though never having set foot in it, 
will speak of the city with jealousy and love. So Seville remains, 
favoured and sensual, exuding from the banks of its golden river a 
miasma of perpetual excitement, compounded of those appetites 
that are most particularly Spanish — chivalry, bloodshed, poetry, and 
religious mortification. 

Thus one sees, often in the meanest streets, the ritual furniture that 
builds up the myth, the cracked walls dressed with green-leafed 
flowers, the watered patios whispering with tiny fountains, the 
writhing Christs and brooding Virgins lit by perpetual lamps. One 
sees the ragged schoolgirls dancing in gutters, intense and sexual, 
weaving their arms like snakes; sees the doomed bullfighter kneeling 
at Mass, hears the death-shout in the Ring and bursts of superb sing- 
ing in the night. 

Seville of sweet wines and bitter oranges, of dandy horsemen bear- 
ing their girls to the parks, of fantastic villas and radiant whores, of 
finery, filth, and interminable fiesta centred around the huge dead 
weight of the cathedral: this is the city where, more than in any 
other, one may bite on the air and taste the multitudinous flavours 
of Spain —acid, sugary, intoxicating, sickening, but flavours which, 
above all in a synthetic world, are real as nowhere else. 


The next day, after a breakfast of coffee and carraway buns, we 
walked through a litter of leaves and orange blossom to a street 
market near the University. Here, laid out along the side walks in a 
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delirium of rust, was all the precious debris of a people who never 
throw anything away. Un-American, non-productive, mechanical 

innocents that they are, they would treasure the last thread of a 

bootlace. And here, arranged like jewels, in formal patterns on the 

ground, were old nails, bent screws, broken files, battered buckets, 

tangled wire, rods of iron, and bunches of huge mediaeval keys. 

Nothing was despised and everything had a price. Sharp eyed custo- 

mers raked and sorted, tapped and bit, rang things on the ground. 

And as much shrewd argument went into a purchase as one might 

see in the diamond markets of Amsterdam. 

Further on were stalls of slightly better class goods: plaster dogs, 
single boots, oil-lamps, singing birds, flowers, and gramophones with 
horns. There was also a large collection of Madrid-made hand- 
mirror which rippled one’s image like running water. From all this 
happy rubbish I bought a rose for two pence, and for five shillings a 
small bronze Christ, cadaverous, pain-wracked, and unbelievably 
old. 

Leaving the market we walked by the Moorish Wall and got 
caught up in a demonstration of students who were bound for the 
Town Hall to demand a free holiday. They were dressed, for some 
reason, in black sixteenth century doublets and hose, and they car- 
ried heraldic banners. But it was a bright sweet day, fresh from a 
night of rain, so we hired an open carriage and drove to the Park of 
Maria Luisa. Seedy, fly-blown, with creaking wheels—yet what 
elegance such motion has. Except for being borne in a hand litter I 
cannot imagine a better. The long-maned pony gently trotted, the 
coachman flicked a languid whip, and smoothly we went through 
the Delicious Gardens, while blossoming trees floated past our heads 
like slow, green-scented clouds. 

The park was formal yet flouncy, like the dress of an Edwardian 
beauty. The air was soft and springlike. Children in large hats and 
long white pinafores bowled their grave hoops among the rose trees. 
Black-stockinged girls bent over pools, poking at goldfish with the 
stems of lilies. And opulent mammas, ripe in black satin, droused at 
their ease on the blue-tiled benches. It was a landscape by Renoir or 
Steer, an end-of-the-century dream; and as we clopped our way 
along, smelling the oranges and roses and passing the lacy girls posed 
like old postcards among the flowerbeds, I felt an unnatural sense 
of distinction, almost as though I had invented the horse. 

So passed the gentle, slumberous afternoon, stopping for photo- 
graphs or buying flowers, rolling down avenues of hornbeam and 
eucalyptus, through tunnels of fresh green, half-dozing to the pony’s 
sighs and the coachman’s sonorous snores. Then we came at last to 
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the river bank, woke up the coachman, paid him off, and set out on 
foot for Triana. 

Triana is Seville’s Roman suburb and lies just across the water. It 
rises flush from the river’s edge, a crumbling group of lemon- 
coloured hovels battered with poverty and age. It is a working place, 
a suburb of potters, boot-menders and carpenters, with an elite of 
free-moving mysteriously-purposed gypsies. Here are made the 
shining azulejos which face with blue so many Andalucian villas. 
Here are made also the painted chairs and glazed images that furnish 
them. And here are born many of those penniless but inspired 
exponents of the popular Spanish arts—incomparable guitarists and 
dancers, feverish poets, and small-boned, hot-eyed boys who go early 
to the bulls, and whose hunger, valour and excesses lead them often 
to swift unnatural deaths. 

We walked among the riverside huts and dwellings, saw an old 
lady sitting in a doorway chewing dried cod, saw a girl of five danc- 
ing solemnly under an old wall, saw a boy fighting a dog with goat 
horns tied to its head, and heard from the door of a potter’s shop the 
verses of a song which threw up the word ‘Triana’ over and over 
again, like a firework. 

As we stood on the bridge, in the midst of the muddy river, the 
sun burnt down slow into the rigging of orange ships waiting the 
winter harvest. Seville harbour; only a few hundred yards of dock 
set on the banks of a slow river, fifty miles from the sea, yet once 
the greatest harbour in the world, and still, in the legends of man, 
the most important. Colombus, Pizarro and Fernando Magellan, the 
‘Santa Maria’ and the little ‘Vitoria’—from here they sailed to find 
new worlds, or to be the first in all history to encircle the globe. 


On our way back from Triana, up the street of the Catholic Kings, 
we looked for a bar to rest ourselves, and found one, called ‘Pepito’. 
It was a lucky chance, for the proprietor was a prodigious epicure, 
loose-tongued and free-handed. His name was Antonio. He was a 
bald, youngish man, with a smooth face, shining eyes, stubby ring- 
covered fingers, and the greasy plumpness that comes from standing 
long hours behind a bar eating and drinking, and waiting for cus- 
tomers. It was his own bar, and he was his own master, and the days 
were his own to make as pleasant as possible. Seldom, then, did he 
keep his ringed fingers from picking the food, his fat lips from tasting 
the many wines of the house. He was an enthusiast, an obsessive, and 
as soon as we atrived he began to offer us, without charge, glasses of 
wine from every barrel in the place. 

‘Approve this’, he would say, banging a new one down on the 
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counter and drawing off a little one for himself. Then, as one drank, 
he would step back a couple of paces, and stand, head on one side, 
like a painter observing his canvas. ‘You like it? Solera buena. You're 
right. It’s no good. Approve this then. Oloroso. Very rich. There you 
are.’ And bang came another glass, golden as honey, but set down 
with such force that half of it jumped out on to the floor. 

So it went on. For two hours we approved. And for two hours he 
joined us, glass for glass, sipping holily, watching our eyes while we 
drank, and telling the history of the wine. 

‘This is a miracle. Approve the colour. With this you could suckle 
a baby. So kind it is. With this you could wash the dead and they’d 
resurrect themselves. Is stupendous, eh?’ 

And with every new glass Antonio would baw! to his wife, who 
was hidden behind a screen, and bid her fry some fresh tit-bit to eat 
with the wine. Great barrels were piled along the walls, chalked in 
red with their redolent names: Conac, Manzanilla, Fino, Tinto, 
Amontillada, Blanca la Casa, Solera and Especial. We had a glass 
from each barrel, and from the best, several. If one was not emptied 
before the next was offered then it was tossed airily into the street. 
And with every glass came some new delicious morsel, cooked by the 
invisible wife; fried fish, fried birds, kidneys, prawns, chopped pork, 
octopus, beans and sausage. 

Antonio was the fat host of a golden age, persuasive, open fisted, 
and delighted with our appetites. He cheated himself frivolously for 
the pleasure of seeing us drink. He talked all the time, and showed us 
photographs of himself going right back to his mother’s breast. And 
from what we could see the years had scarcely changed him at all. 

Bewitched by this hospitality, we returned to Antonio another 
night. We learned that it was his daughter’s birthday, and we 
brought her cakes. When I placed the parcel on the counter he struck 
his head with his hand. 

‘I pollute the house!’ he cried, rolling his eyes. “What sympathy. 
What grace.’ He bawled to his wife, who immediately began frying. 
Then he shouted upstairs to his daughter, Maria, to wash her face 
and put on fresh ribbons and come down and not dishonour him. 

‘I pollute the house,’ he cried again, looking at the cakes in amaze- 
ment. 

His daughter appeared, beautiful and dignified as an infanta, and 
shook our hands. It was her twelfth birthday. She talked to us 
solemnly about geography and arithmetic, while he father ripped 
out the corks of special bottles, prised open tins of ham and tunny 
fish, sent out for cigars, and spread the whole feast before us. And 
thus we gorged together till after midnight. Antonio was in a frenzy 
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of pleasure, drunk with generosity, riotous and noisy as though at a 
wedding. Maria remained cool, courtly, soft spoken and rather prim. 
But the wife, endlessly frying behind the screen, never appeared at 
all. 


Most cities in the world have a particular centre of gravity to 
which the steps of inhabitants and visitors naturally turn. In London, 
I suppose, it is Piccadilly. In Seville, without doubt, it is the cathedral 
—largest and most non-committal Gothic structure in all Christen- 
dom. It is also unlike any other I have ever seen. In contrast to the 
perpendicular sky-reaching phantasies of England and France, 
Seville cathedral is flat and square, a study in the horizontal, almost 
in prostration, hugging the ground like an encrusted turtle, pon- 
derous with age and veneration. I believe the style owes something 
to the infidel, for the cathedral was founded upon the site of the 
great mosque left behind by the Arabs. But within the quadrilateral 
plan imposed upon it the structure is sternly Gothic, a majestic vast- 
ness still humanized by those two surviving Islamic graces; the 
Court of the Oranges—a scented, shadowy garden—and the magni- 
ficent Giralda tower, golden, light and aerial, rising like a delicate 
rock plant from the heavy Gothic stone. 

To this cathedral, on the morning of the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, we went early, and watched the cold red sun throwing 
stained-glass patterns on the walls. The great interior was a rouged 
twilight, where the fretted Choir, the candled images and the many 
gilded dim-lit chapels, presented to the eye the massed details of an 
intricate sanctity. Though it was early, the place was busy. The 
street doors swung continually, dark crowds came and went, small 
bells tinkled, and incense drifted among the pillars with the sharp 
blue smell of a winter forest. We saw an old woman on her knees, 
hobbling from chapel to chapel, intent on some crippling penance. 
Another held up a child to kiss a Madonna’s jewels. We were not in 
this, nor out of it, but stood like Christian ghosts. A notice, pinned 
to one of the main doors, caught my eye. It listed, in English, a few 
brusque rules of behaviour for Protestant tourists, and ended, 
severely: ‘Visitors who do not respect these normas will be driven 
from the Municipal Temple!’ 

But it was a feast day, and slowly the High Altar prepared itself 
for a visit from the Archbishop. Arm-thick candles were lighted, one 
by one, and great jewelled stars woke golden in the gloom. The mag- 
nificent retablo flickered in rich warm light—the living light of 
wax — which played on the ancient figures of the saints and softened 
them into a mystery, like visions conjured from smoke. The crowd 
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grew, and an invisible choir coughed and chanted. Then came a pro- 
cession of scarlet-coated soldiers, trailing long swords. Plump civic 
dignitaries followed, in morning dress, their chests emblazoned with 
decorations. All took their places before the Altar, and again we 
waited. 

At last, in the centre of a flock of fluttering priests, came the red- 
capped Archbishop, very old, very slow, loaded with vestments and 
reverence. Attention, which till then had been fixed upon the glitter- 
ing face of the Altar, upon the stars and haloes which surrounded 
Christ and the Virgin, now switched to the aged priest. Bent low, he 
climbed the Altar steps, sat himself on a high-backed throne, placed 
his slippered feet on a gilded footstool, and gave himself up to the 
complicated ministrations of the serving brethren. In green, gold, 
scarlet and purple, they massed before him, advanced, retreated, 
bowed, knelt, touched his robes, kissed his rings, and held up the 
Missal to his trickling eyes. At one moment, four priests eased him 
gently to his knees, held him in prayer, then restored him to his 
throne. For the rest he sat like a stiff and ornate doll, without power, 
it seemed, to command one human gesture—save at the hands of his 
helpers. So the feast proceeded; the Virgin stood high, remote among 
the stars; Christ writhed in the flickering shadows; while the rituals 
revolved more and more about this inert though living image, the 
Christian Prince of Seville. 

We returned several times to the dark echoing spaces of this 
cathedral, and a week later witnessed the moving ceremony of Las 
Seises. For hundreds of years on this day in December it has been the 
custom for a group of young boys to dance and sing on the steps of 
the High Altar for the pleasure of the Virgin. Some say that the oc- 
casion reflects the dancing of Samuel before Saul, others that it re- 
calls the boy David. In any case, I doubt whether such a disarming 
ceremony could have endured anywhere but in Seville. The boys ap- 
peared now, pale and pretty in their miniature elegance, each dressed 
in fifteenth century style, with doublets, hose, and large cockaded 
hats. Grave and courtly, they advanced towards the Altar, took up 
their positions on the steps, then moved into a slow and formal 
dance, weaving chaste patterns like a minuet. They sang, too, in clear 
innocent harmonies, and their tense, childish movements, revolving 
beneath the great gaunt images of the altar, were most simple and 
affecting. Through the years many a Pope has protested against this 
ceremony, Calling it pagan and profane. But none has ever succeeded 


in suppressing it. For in Seville to dance, even for the Virgin, has 
never seemed out of place. . 
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Psyche 


Ra an ree Lene ae ante 


He came to her that night, as every night, | 
Through the dark palace in a shape of darkness— 
Or rather, it seemed to her, of light made invisible; 
Came in a torrential swoop of feet 

Or wings, and taking her filled her with sweetness: 


Then slept, as the gods sleep who have no need 

To dream. But she, awake in that dream palace 
Where the wine poured itself and instruments played 
At their own sweet will, began to feel afraid 

That it was all some trick of the Love-Queen’s malice. 


A virgin once I roamed—my thoughts were vague 
As a mother-of-pearl sky — before this beauty 

Had grown to isolate me like a plague 

From men, and set my sisters in league against me. 
It was I then who envied Aphrodite. 


‘Your husband’, they say, ‘your husband is a dragon 
‘Sent to devour you.’ And truly I am devoured 

With love. But the daytimes drag, the tongues wag, 
Distorting his unseen face; and I grow weak. 

Can it be love that makes me such a coward? 


Timidly then she touched his flank, which flowed 
Like a river dreaming of rapids. Flesh it was, 

Not scales. Each limb retraced was a midnight road 
Humming with memories: each warm breath sighed 
‘Foolish girl, to believe only her eyes!’ 
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Drowsing she closed her petals over this new 

Delicate trust. But a quick remorse pierced her 

That, doubting him, she had clouded her own love too; 
And with it a seeming-pure desire to know 

The facts of him who had so divinely possessed her. 


Flesh of my flesh— yet between me and him 
This maidenhead of dark. A voice, a stir, 

A touch—no more, and yet my spirit’s home. 
Man, god, or fiend—blindly I worship him: 
But he will tire of a blind worshipper. 


‘You must not look,’ he said: but now I believe 
Without seeing, what harm can it be to gaze? 
He said, ‘It is a secret.’ Oh but in love 

There are no secrets! and how can I ever prove 
My love till I know what it is I might betray? 


So ran the fatal argument; and so, 

Closer than night, equivocal as a spy, 

Into bed between them stole the lie. . .. 

She rose and lit her lamp. In the hall below 

The harp strings broke, the wine jars all ran dry. 


Heavy with sight, alarmed at new-born shadows, 
She groped towards him. Night drew back in awe, 
And the light became a clear, impassable window 
Through which her love could gaze but never go. 
The lamp burned brighter, inflamed by what it saw. 


O moon-white brow and milky way of flesh! 
Wings like a butterfly’s on a warm stone 
Trembling asleep! O rod and fount of passion, 
Godlike in act, estranged in revelation! — 
Once you were mine, were me, for me alone. 


O naked light upon our marriage bed, 

Let me touch you again and be consumed! 

No reaching through the radiance you shed? 
Breaking my faith, myself I have betrayed. 

We that were one are two. Thus am | doomed. 
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She grasped her knife, but it refused the breast 

She offered. Trying a finger on his arrows 

She pricked herself, and love was dispossessed 

By love of love, which means self-love. Unblest, 
Unchecked— what a serpent flame letched at her marrow! 


Darkness she craved now — but oblivion’s pall 
Not the true night of union. Anyway 

The lamp would not blow out. Along the wall 
A taloned shadow-beast began to crawl 
Fawning and glum toward its naked prey. 


A drop of burning oil upon his bare 

Shoulder awoke him. Shuddering he beheld 
Crusted over that face so innocent-fair, 

The hangdog look, the dissolute anxious glare 
Of lust, and knew his treasure had been spoiled. 


So he passed from her, and at last she learnt 

How blind she had been, how blank the world can be 
When self-love breaks into that dark room meant 
For love alone, and on the innocent 

Their nakedness dawns, outraging mystery. 


Followed the tasks— millet seed, poppy seed 
And all. They keep her fingers busy, bind 

A gaping heart. She tells the grain like beads: 
Yet is is not her penance, it is her need 
Moves mercy, proves and touches the Divine. 


Dear souls, be told by me. I would not take 
Love as a gift, and so I had to learn 

In the cold school of absence, memory’s ache, 
The busy, barren world of mend and make, 
That my god’s love is given but never earned. 
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The General and the Spy 


Extract from an Indo-China Journal 


ee 


December 31. Saigon. 


like doing the same thing at the same time with the same per- 
[= and so before I came to Vietnam | arranged to spend Christ- 
mas in Hong Kong and Macau with my friend, W., just as we did 
in 1951. W., who had held an official position in Hanoi, aroused the 
displeasure of General de Lattre and was expelled from Vietnam. In 
November 1951 he returned for a fortnight to join me, to settle his 
affairs, and in the eyes of the General we became at once a couple of 
spies. We were put under surveillance by the Sureté— which meant 
in effect M. Tourraint. Alas, poor M. Tourraint, what anxieties we 
caused him. We used to meet him at night at the Café de la Paix in 
Hanoi and tell him our movements and plans and drink vermouth- 
cassis and play 421 at which W. consistently won. 

M. Tourraint had a rather weak head and would return home to 
his wife always a little the worse for wear, so that domestic trouble 
was added to his official trouble, for his wife refused to believe that 
his light and innocent tippling was all in the cause of duty. On one 
sad occasion when he had mislaid me he accompanied W. to 
Haiphong. W. had a passion for strange bath-houses and stopped at 
the beginning of the town, attracted by a board advertising a 
Chinese bath. M. Tourraint took the cubicle next him, but a 
Chinese bath also includes an intimate Chinese massage and M. Tour- 
raint’s heart was too weak to stand it. He passed out and had to be 
revived by whiskey to which he was unaccustomed. The next morn- 
ing his new ailment had to be cured with a dose of Fernet Branca 
and I am sure that he considered that infernal drink part of the spy's 
plot. To add to all these worries he had of course lost track of me. 

Only when W. had left for Hong Kong, and the General for Paris 
and death, was the surveillance raised. I went to see the new Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, General Salan, who was sympathetic. He consented 
to send a telegram to de Lattre in Paris saying that unless the sur- 


_ veillance was raised I proposed to telegraph to Mr Luce in America 


that I intended to throw up my assignment and return home. After 
an interval of a few days, which I spent evading M. Tourraint, the 
reply came in typical grandiloquent terms: ‘Consider Graham Greene 


__ fellow fighter against Communism.’ 


Even then when the surveillance was over, I continued to meet— 
and tease—poor M. Tourraint. I spread the story that I was writing 
a roman policier about Indo-China and the title in French would be 
‘Voila M. Tourraint’, and there of an evening, sitting on the pave- 
ment, outside the Café de la Paix, while the troops passed, and the 
lovely drifting Tongkinoises, would be faithful nervous M. Tour- 
raint, lifting his eyes like a dog’s, waiting for the next ‘tease’. 

The surveillance had started before W.’s arrival, indeed as soon as 
I reached Hanoi. I had spent a week in the town with W. the previous 
year, when de Lattre had been most courteous and hospitable: he 
had not yet taken a turn against W. He put a little Morain aircraft 
at my disposal, so that I could visit his outposts, and was only a 
trifle put out when I visited Phat-Diem, the strange mediaeval seat 
of the Prince-Bishop with his private army. But between my two 
visits came the quarrel with W. and the death of de Lattre’s son in a 
Phat-Diem ambush, which he attributed to Catholic machinations. 
That I should turn up again in the north was a confirmation of his 
suspicions. He was sincerely convinced that in some obscure way, 
connected with the Catholicism of W. and myself and our interest 
in Phat-Diem, we had been partly responsible for his son’s death. 

And so, after my first few days in Hanoi, M. Tourraint came to 
call. He brought with him two or three of my books in French 
editions, and I signed them and drank a glass of lemonade with him. 
The next day M. Tourraint arrived with more books—a dédicace to 
his wife was required, and the next day with yet others, for his 
friends. He had cleared every bookshop in Hanoi, as I found when 
I tried to get a few copies to give away myself. After that we partly 
dropped pretence and arranged the evening meetings, but it was odd 
how often in my daily strolls M. Tourraint would crop up: in a cafe, 
in a shop, in a long dull street along which I walked only for exer- 
cise. We became genuinely fond of each other, and after W.’s 
departure he felt for me certain paternal anxieties. | then was 
smoking a little opium two or three times a week, and he would 
plead earnestly with me that this night at least I would go quietly 


home to bed. 
The crisis with the General came when an unsigned telegram was 
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delivered to me in which,W. announced his imminent arrival from 
Paris. As an economy he never signed his telegrams, but to the cen- 
sorship this seemed a deliberate attempt to deceive. I guessed that 
matters were coming to a head when I received through the head of 
the Sureté in Vietnam an invitation to have lunch with the General. 

But at lunch nothing was said. The guest of honour was one of 
the Swiss leaders of the Red Cross who was trying to arrange an ex- 
change of prisoners: | sat next Mr Tam, the head of the Vietnamese 
police, who had lost a wife, a son, and a finger by enemy action. 
When lunch was over (and it was the first occasion when I had seen 
de Lattre quiet at his own table) the general came across to me. ‘Ah, 
le pauvre Graham Greene’, he had been unable to speak to me, I must 
come to his official cocktail party that evening, and stay on to 
dinner. It was, like all de Lattre’s invitations, a royal command. 

The cocktail party went on and on—it was de Lattre’s farewell 
to Hanoi: there were rumours that he would not return, that the 
empty victory of Hoa Binh was the fairing he had expensively 
bought to take back with him. Everybody left except the Generals 
and Colonels who were staying for dinner, and there was singing by 
a soldiers’ choir, and General de Lattre sat on the sofa holding his 
wife’s hand. If | had known he was a dying man | would have per- 
ceived again the hero I had met a year before. Now he seemed only 
the General whose speeches were too long, whose magic had faded, 
whom his Colonels criticized—a dying flame looks like smoke. 

At ten o’clock the singing stopped and the General turned to me. 
‘And now, Graham Greene, why are you here?’ His broken English 
had an unintended boastful quality. I said, ‘But I have told you 
already. | am writing an article for Life.’ 

‘I understand’, he said, while the two and three-starred generals 
sat on the edges of their chairs and pretended not to listen, ‘that you 
are a member of the British Secret Service.’ 

I laughed. 

‘I understand you were in the Intelligence Service in the war. For 
three years.’ 

I explained to the General that under National Service one did not 
pick one’s job—or continue in it when once the war was over. 
if understand that no one ever leaves the British Intelligence Ser- 
vice. 

‘That may be true of the Deuxiéme Bureau,’ | said, ‘it is not true 
of us.’ A servant announced dinner. 

I sat next the General and we talked meticulous small talk. 
Madame de Lattre eyed me sternly —I had disturbed the peace of a 
sick man whom she loved, on his last night in Hanoi, the scene of his 
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_ triumph and his failure. Even though I was unaware how sick he 

__ was, I felt a meanness in myself. He deserved better company. 

__ When we rose from table I asked that I might see him alone. He 

told me to stay till the others had gone and at half-past one in the 

_ morning he sent for me to his study. Madame de Lattre bade me a 

_ cold goodnight. Hadn’t her husband enough to do without me? 

__. Thad prepared a long and I thought clear narration, including even 

_ the details of how much I was being paid for my article. He heard me 
out and then expressed his satisfaction grandiloquently (but that 
was his way). ‘I have told the Sureté, Graham Greene is my friend. I 
do not believe what you say about him. Then they come again and I 
say, I do not believe. Graham Greene is my friend. And then again 
they come. .. .’ He shook hands warmly, saying how glad he was to 
know now that all was a mistake, but next day, before he left for 
Paris, his misgivings returned. I had received another telegram. ‘Your 
friend will arrive on Thursday. Dorothy under instruction with 
Philip.’ 

The last phrase referred to a friend who was being instructed in 
the Catholic Church, and Philip was a priest, but it was obvious 
what the Sureté had made of it. ‘I knew he was a spy,’ de Lattre told 
one of his staff. “Why should he come to Indo-China to write one 
article for 400 dollars?’ ] had not made my financial support clear, in 
his mind he had mislaid the extra zero. 

All this came back to me the other day when landing at Saigon air- 
port on the way to Hong Kong I saw W. grinning mischievously at 
me from the bar. We had so carefully planned not to arouse dormant 
suspicions by being seen together, but my plane was late from Paris 
and his plane was already there, refuelling from Singapore, and to 
crown all my plane was grounded, so that the two master spies 
travelled on together in the sight of the whole Saigon official world 
who had gathered at the airport to meet the new President, Prince 
Buu Loc. 

As I wrote this, I was interrupted by a knock on my door. In 
trooped the floor boys of the hotel, shuffling and shy, with a big 
bunch of assorted flowers and a post card glittering with spangles 
on which one of them had managed to write in English, in the hand- 
writing of a child, ‘Merry Christmas and Happy New Year.’ Is it a 
racket? But if it is, what a charming racket it is. The scent of the 
flowers is all over the room and the card is propped against my 
whiskey bottle and the photograph of someone I love. I no longer 
feel a spy. I am at home. 
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SORROWS OF CHILDHOOD 


Your griefs lie where they fall to earth. 

Do you remember now your hamster’s death?— 
That died at night, no one to know, 

Claiming at last its lost wild status so. 


That death was altered when you cried. 

Now it is in your hands the hamster died; 
And in my head your fondling moan, 

Though it was brief in time, sounds on and on. 


Your griefs lie where they fall to ground. 

You on your forward way do not look round. 
Slighter, and yet incurable, 

Your griefs in me, the ground on which they fall. 


WALKING INTO YEW WOODS 


The ribbon-leaved grass is in seed 

In clearings and by paths, the blade 

And loose grain bowed, grace to remember, 
Printed on deep or broken shade 

Or violet-flowering glades in full September. 
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But far in the yew wood soil is dry, 

Kind, soft as dust; the dropped twigs lie. 
The obdurate trunks keep, sandstone-red, 
A bloom, a shade of shade of sky 
Darkening. Alone here | should be afraid. 


Alone here I should be afraid. 

You are my innocence. Alone I should 

Sink under hauntings I’d encounter here 

Or bring here. Now they give the wood 

Only an edge on peace, an autumn frost of fear. 
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Stephen Gardiner: Sculpture in Holland Park 
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Another Kind of Passion 
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- it him again’ said my father so | hit the stranger in the face 

H= stood over him as he fell heavily into the grass, 

powdery with small white seeds. He made no attempt to 

get up but lay on his back, staring into our faces and licking his lips. 

A few seeds clung to his hair and stuck in the trickle of blood that 
oozed from one nostril. 

‘Get up’ said my father but the stranger shook his head. 

‘Stay there then’ said my father and taking out his tobacco pouch 
he rolled a cigarette while he made up his mind what to do next. 

There was not much we could do until the stranger decided to co- 
operate. There is a limit to the number of times you can knock a 
man down. He had been knocked down twice already and if we 
wanted him off our land we had to carry him off. He lay there and 
watched us. 

It was Friday morning. Every day that week someone had stolen 
eggs from the hen runs. It sounds a trivial matter but it was im- 
portant to my father. What money was his he had earned by hard 
work and the idea of a thief getting something for nothing exasper- 
ated him. 

He was not an unreasonable man but he kept a close watch on his 
returns. A cow whose milk was failing was sold without hesitation 
anda horse had to earn its keep or make the long trip to the knacker’s 
yard. | once saw my father shoot his favourite dog because it failed 
to give the alarm when a set of harness was stolen from the stable. 

When the egg takings fell below average he at first blamed the 
hens and stared resentfully at the flock that pecked and squabbled 
about his feet as if to divine which bird to single out for punishment. 
Then we found that a window in one of the huts had been forced 
open and the next day we set out to catch the thief. 

It was early June and already warm at five o’clock. When we left 
home there was no one near the hen run. We squatted down by the 
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wall and waited. The grass in the bottom meadow looked like silk, 
green one minute and silver the next, as the wind pressed it gently 
over. A pair of swallows twittered liquidly under the roof of the 
dutch barn and suddenly one of them flew out in a long ascending 
curve that was broken as the bird tumbled aside to catch a fly. 

We sat there for half an hour while the dew dried and then I saw 
a man climbing the wall on the opposite side of the field. We did not 
move but watched him cross the spoiled grass of the hen run, raise 
the window and squeeze through. He was very slight to be able to 
do so. My father sat still, resting back on his heels, a blue tatooed 
flag waving steadily over the muscles of his forearm. He waited for 
another minute and then stood up and walked briskly towards the 
hut. 

We waited until the stranger climbed out of the window. He saw 
us before he touched the ground and for a second remained poised 
awkwardly, his feet pointed earthwards. Then he let himself down 
gently and looked at us each in turn. He was about twenty-five; a 
small fair man wearing a dirty white shirt and a pair of stained black 
trousers. The sleeves of the shirt were buttoned down and he wore 
town shoes. He did not try to run away but stood waiting, an egg in 
each hand. My father looked at the eggs and turned to me. ‘Hit him’ 
he said. 

I hit the man on the side of the head and he fell down. The eggs 
bounced on the grass and one of them broke. My father picked up 
the egg that was unbroken and stroked the smooth brown shell with 
his thumb. ‘Lift him’ he said. I caught hold of the stranger’s shirt and 
pulled him to his feet. ‘Hit him again’ said my father and I did as I 
was told. 

He lay in the grass and looked at us. ‘This is my land’ said my 
father. ‘These are my hens and these are my eggs. You're a thief.’ 

The stranger did not reply but lay where he was, tasting the 
blood that slowly covered his lip. ‘Can you pay for them?’ asked my 
father and the man shook his head. 

‘Can you work?’ asked my father and the stranger nodded. 

‘Anything to do with engines’ he said. He was not from the north. 
He had a sharp town accent. 

My father studied the burning end of his cigarette. ‘Do you know 
anything about tractors?’ 

‘I know about tractors.’ 

It was a statement made without asperity, but the implication 
was obvious. Any fool knew about tractors. He made no move to 
get up but brushed a grass seed from the corner of his eye and 
allowed the interview to proceed. 
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‘Reapers? Binders? _ 

‘I know about them too.’ 

My knuckles were bleeding from where | had cut them on his 
teeth. A milk lorry unloaded empty churns a mile up the road and 
they clattered as they hit the ground. Our farm was its next call. 

My father plucked a scrap of paper from his lip. ‘Are you work- 
ing?’ 

The stranger shook his head and smiled. I had chipped one of his 
teeth. 

‘Do you want a job?” 

‘With engines?’ 

My father nodded briefly. The man on the ground considered the 
proposition. ‘I don’t mind’ he said. 

‘Help him up’ said my father and I gave him my hand. He was no 
weight at all. He dusted himself down and blew his nose with his 
fingers. My father finished his cigarette and stood waiting. “What's 
your name?’ he asked. 

‘Harry Fisher’ said the stranger. 

‘My name’s Arthur King and this is my son Eddie’ said my father 
‘when I’m not here you’ll take orders from him.’ 

‘I don’t take orders from anyone’ said Harry Fisher quietly ‘I’m 
not that sort of chap.’ 

‘Instructions then. He’ll tell you what’s to be done.’ 

‘Everyone’s got to learn but I don’t take orders’ he said. He spoke 
as though he had made the point many times before and had found 
it necessary to do so. He expected opposition. 

We walked to the road in single file along the ditch beside the wall. 
My father led the way and Harry Fisher followed him. He had long 
fair hair, the colour of dried grass, that bounced lightly on his head 
when he walked. His hands were deep in his pockets and he dragged 
his feet. My father held the gate open and closed it when we had 
passed through. ‘Always close gates’ he said ‘cattle stray.’ 

‘They keep nothing out’ said Harry. 

‘There’s not many want to get in’ said my father. 

Up at the house he took Harry into the kitchen and showed him 
where he could wash, then he joined me in the yard. ‘Well, what do 
you think” he said. 

‘He’s built like a girl’ I told him. 

“You don't need muscles to turn a spanner’ said my father. ‘Any- 
how, he’ll fatten up.’ 

‘On our food’ I said. 

My father scratched his nose where the dead skin was peeling off. 
‘He'll earn his keep I reckon.’ 
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My father was a short man, brown-skinned and almost bald. He 
wore a flannel shirt fastened at the neck by a brass stud, a black 
waistcoat over leather braces and twill working trousers. His face 
was thin and deeply lined, his eyes a startling blue. He was honest, 
industrious, jealous and occasionally violent, but above all my 
father was a passionate man. 

_ He concealed his passion by a ceaseless preoccupation with work 
that was in itself a passion of another kind. He had loved my mother 
deeply but on the day of her funeral he left the church and came 
home alone to see to the milking. When he was angry his anger 
remained with him like a stone in the hand until he could expel it 
forcibly. He was careful never to waste it by attempting something 
that was beyond his powers. The failure to succeed would only have 
angered him further. 

It was for this reason that he had not hit Harry Fisher himself. He 
was over sixty and I was half his age, therefore, he reasoned, I was 
better suited to the job in hand. And through me he had spent his 
rage. 

‘We'll be busy the next few weeks’ he said. ‘We always reckon to 
take on another man part time in the summer. It’s as well to have one 
on tap.’ 

We went into the kitchen where Harry was combing his hair in 
front of the shaving mirror. It was a small square of chipped glass, 
too low for comfort and he had to bend his knees to see his reflection. 
He had washed the blood from his face and he looked better. His 
upper lip was swollen. 

‘Are you done?’ asked my father. 

Harry slid the comb into his hip pocket. ‘I’m done’ he said. 

‘You'd better have some breakfast with us’ said my father. ‘Go on 
through.’ 

We went into the living room where my sister Grace was laying 
the table. My father had made it a rule that no meals should be eaten 
in the kitchen. ‘Farm hands eat in muck and mud but farmers eat in 
comfort’ he maintained. He insisted that the cloth should be clean 
and the meal properly served. Hurried meals, poorly presented, im- 
plied carelessness and bad husbandry. He had a good appetite and en- 
joyed good food. He sat down and turned to Harry: ‘How many eggs 
can you eat?’ 

‘One’ said Harry. 

‘Bring him two’ said my father. 

Grace paused at the door. ‘Do you like your bacon crisp or not?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter’ said Harry. He hesitated: ‘Crisp.’ 

Grace went out closing the door behind her. She was nineteen that 
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summer, taller than my father and broad, with breasts that moved 
softly beneath her overall. She had my mother’s face, oval and fair- 
skinned with straight black hair and eyebrows. She had brown eyes 
and fat white arms that burned in the sun. 

The nearest farm was a mile up the road and Grace had few 
women friends. She went to school in the mill town at the other end 
of the valley until she was fourteen when my father decided that she 
was old enough to take charge of the housekeeping. He paid her a 
wage and Grace was not displeased. It did not occur to her to ask for 
anything more. Once a week she went to the cinema, catching the 
mid-day bus outside the gate and returning home on the eleven 
o’clock bus at night. A circulating library van called the house on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, its windows plastered with dust jackets from 
western novels and romances and Grace chose her book by the 
picture on the cover. 

We accepted each other as members of the same household. At 
Christmas we bought each other presents and our quarrels arose 
from the small jealousies between brother and sister. We were at our 
most intimate in our quarrels. Love never brought us so close to- 
gether. 

She sang in the kitchen while she cooked breakfast. My father 
poured out three cups of tea and handed one to Harry. ‘I'll give you 
thirty shillings and your keep’ he said. 

‘A week?’ 

My father nodded. “You'll have the best of everything while you’re 
here’ he said. ‘You needn't spend a penny.’ 

‘There’s not many pennies to spend’ said Harry amiably. ‘What 
did you pay your last man?’ 

My father set down his cup. ‘That’s nothing to do with it. He 
wasn’t living in.’ 

‘Two quid’ suggested Harry. 

They looked at each other across the table and unexpectedly my 
father smiled. ‘We'll see’ he said. “You'll get what you’re worth.’ 

Harry Fisher had not been merely boasting when he said that he 
knew about engines. He stripped and reassembled the tractor and 
presented my father with a list of new parts that were needed. When 
he questioned one or two items Harry shrugged his shoulders. 
“You're saving the mechanic’s wage’ he said. 

He moved into my room on the north side of the house over the 
kitchen and I offered him a couple of working shirts and a pair of 
pyjamas that I had outgrown. ‘I'll borrow them’ he said. ‘I'll let you 
have them back when I can buy my own.’ 

‘There’s no need’ I said. 
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He put the shirts away in a drawer and folded the pyjamas under 
his pillow. ‘When I buy my own I'll give them back’ he said. 

At that time we were taking our eggs to town twice a week and 
selling them to a stall-holder in the market. It was half an hour’s 
drive each way with a wait in the market itself while the business 
was transacted. Grace could not drive the car so that either father or 
myself had to do it. We grudged the time spent, and after a week, 
Harry was given the job. 

He waited in the kitchen while Grace washed the eggs beneath 
the cold tap, scouring them with a soft brush to remove the dirt and 
down. The water reddened her hands and at intervals she dried them 
and slapped them across her chest to restore the circulation. 

Harry did not offer to help her and watched silently while she 
packed the eggs in their trays on the kitchen table. He began to 
whistle softly and cleaned his nails with a matchstick. 

“You can start putting them in the car’ said Grace. 

Harry looked up, nodded and continued to clean his nails. ‘All 
right’ he said. ‘In a minute.’ 

Grace held an egg too close to the tap and water sprayed on to her 
apron. ‘You haven’t got all day’ she said irritably. 

Harry looked at her curiously for a second and then took the 
eggs out to the car. She watched him go, swaggering a little with the 
eggs held in front of him, treading carefully up the path to the road. 

It was a still, bright morning with small clouds edging imper- 
ceptibly across the wide sky. Harry opened the door of the car and 
put the eggs on the back seat. The car tilted with his weight and 
trembled as he slammed the door. It was an old Ford, black where the 
paint remained and red with rust where it had worn off. 

He re-entered the kitchen and waited until Grace filled the last of 
the trays. ‘You can go now’ she said, scrubbing her hands with the 
towel. ‘There’s nothing to hang about for.’ 

Harry grinned at me and went without a word. The car shook as 
he started the engine and stood quivering like a tired horse while he 
wound down the window. He leaned out and waved to Grace and 
then drove away. 

‘He’s got a nerve’ she said ‘who does he think he’s waving at?’ She 
stamped upstairs and I heard her slapping the beds in our room over 
the kitchen. 

Harry was not home by lunch-time and I was mending a wall in 
the top meadow when I heard the car on the road below. It was 
going fast and swerving senselessly from side to side. It shot past 
the gate of the farm, stopped suddenly, reversed and stopped again. 
Harry got out and fell face downwards on the road. The engine of the 
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car was still running. . ..° 

I saw my father watching from the top of a ladder against a silo 
he was building. He pulled down the peak of his cap and steadily 
climbed down the ladder. Grace came out of the house and ran 
towards the car. She and my father met over Harry’s unmoving 
body. I fitted a small stone in its place and went to join them. 

‘He’s got a skin full’ said my father, jerking his head towards 
H i 

ert over him and smelt the beer on his breath. ‘He did well to 
get back’ I said. ‘It’s a wonder he wasn’t picked up.’ 

My father turned back to the car and switched off the engine. He 
reached over into the back seat and then slammed the door shut. 
‘He’s had a good day’s shopping’ he said, displaying two shirts still 
folded in the cellophane jackets and a small parcel wrapped in brown 
paper. 

I lifted Harry to his feet and half-carried him into the house. My 
father followed us into the kitchen and dropped the packages on to 
the table. ‘I’ll see him when he’s sober’ he said. “You’d best let him 
sleep it off.’ 

Harry half opened his eyes and muttered something unintelligible. 
My father made a gesture of disgust and walked angrily back towards 
the road. ‘Drink’ said Harry. 

I lifted his head. “What happened to you?’ 

‘Drink’ he said again. 

‘As though he hadn’t had enough’ said Grace. She filled a cup of 
water and gave it to me. ‘He’s disgusting’ she said. 

Harry opend his eyes. ‘Brought you a present’ he said. He saw the 
cup and pulled it to his mouth, slopping the water over his shirt and 
thighs. ‘Present’ he said, pointing to the table. ‘There.’ 

I picked up the small parcel wrapped in brown paper and gave it 
to Grace. She turned it in her hands questioningly. ‘Open it’ said 
Harry. 

She still hesitated. 

‘Go on’ he said. 

She broke the string and uncovered a small white box. Harry 
leaned forward in his chair and almost slipped to the floor. ‘Go on’ 
he said eagerly ‘open it.’ 

Grace held the box to her body and removed the lid. She looked 
inside and then quickly put it on the table. The box contained a string 
of red glass beads, their cores brilliantly reflecting the cotton wool 
in which they lay. 

‘For you to wear’ said Harry seriously. ‘I feel bad.’ 

Grace walked out into the yard leaving the beads on the table and 
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I helped Harry to the sink. He was violently sick. I turned on the tap 
and let the water run. He shivered and ducked his head under the tap, 
massaging his scalp wearily. 

‘Oh Jesus’ he said. 

The water darkened his hair and his stiff fingers raised it into 
grotesque looking spikes. He breathed laboriously in self-pity. I took 
his arm: ‘Better get some fresh air.’ 

He looked up angrily: ‘There’s nothing but bloody fresh air here’. 

He followed me up the path, over the road and across the fields to 
the top meadow, tripping over tussocks of grass and swearing each 
time he did so. His shirt front was saturated and in the sunlight his 
hair began to steam gently. By the time we had reached the wall he 
was out of breath. He sat down untidily and blew his nose. 

I left him and went on mending the wall. He did not speak for some 
time but I felt him watching me. Finally: ‘Is the car all right?’ 

‘It’s all right.’ 

‘I'd better see’ he said, and then: ‘What did Grace say?’ 

‘Nothing’ I said ‘you’d better have a word with my father.’ 

He chewed a stem of grass and spat it out as though he discovered 
suddenly that he disliked the taste and rose awkwardly to his feet. 
‘All right’ he said. He paused for a second. ‘I had a few drinks. Out of 
my wages.’ 

‘Out of the egg money.’ 

‘I had my wages coming’ he said. ‘I only spent what was mine.’ 

‘Tell that to the old man.’ 

‘I will’ he said shortly. ‘I’ll tell him now.’ He set off towards the 
road and then turned round. ‘You can have your shirts back. I bought 
some.’ He went on again, almost running as he reached the bottom of 
the meadow. 

Later in the afternoon I met my father in the milking sheds. ‘Did 
you see Harry?’ I asked him. He nodded non-committally and pressed 
his head against the cow’s brown flank. Thin jets of milk drummed 
on the bottom of the pail and erupted briefly in a froth of bubbles. 

‘What’s happening” I persisted. . 

‘Nothing’ said my father. “What he spent was his own.’ He had 
made up his mind and there was no more to say. The cow shifted 
contrarily and he butted his head against its side. ‘Keep still’ he said. 

The box containing the beads was no longer on the table when I 
entered the kitchen. Harry was adding up a column of figures with 
a pile of coins in front of him. He was wearing a clean shirt. Grace 
prepared tea, moving noisily about the stove. Her hair was freshly 
combed and she wore a tight red jumper beneath her overall. She 
leaned over Harry to get a spoon from the drawer of the table and her 
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bare arm brushed the side.of his face. He jerked away in confusion. 

‘I’m sorry’ said Grace, still bending over him. 

Harry looked rigidly at the table, aware of the warmth of her 
breast so close to him. ‘You made me jump’ he said, not daring to 
move until she drew back. ‘I was doing sums.’ 

They were both conscious of a new intimacy, desirous and yet 
afraid of it. Afraid too that it was evident for others to see. 

In the night I woke to see him standing by the window, his face 
striped by moonlight. I turned over restlessly. ‘Can’t sleep’ he said 
‘it’s like day out here.’ 

The yard, the dividing road, the meadow and the moor were salted 
by the moon. It was very quiet and there was no wind. ‘Does the old 
man like me?’ asked Harry. 

‘He must do’ I said. 

He sat down on the bed so that his face was in shadow. ‘I meant 
to push off this morning’ he said. ‘I had the car and I had the money. 
I could have got away. You know nothing about me. You'd never 
have seen me again.’ 

He returned to the window so that his face was lit by the cold 
radiance. ‘I told the old man and what d’you think he said?’ He 
threw out his hands violently. ‘He said it would have been a bad bar- 
gain but he knew I wouldn’t go away like that.’ 

Harry crossed the floor in two anguished steps and stood by my 
bed. ‘How did he know?’ he demanded. ‘I didn’t know myself. I 
meant to push off. None of you know me. You don’t know what I 
might do.’ 

‘I don’t know anything’ | said. ‘I want to sleep.’ 

‘I had a couple of drinks and I changed my mind’ said Harry. ‘I 
must have done. I can’t remember.’ 

“What about the beads?’ 

‘Oh them’ said Harry. ‘I bought them.’ 

He got back into bed and lay without speaking for several seconds. 
The moonlight poured through the window and I turned my back 
on it. The bed springs creaked heavily as though Harry had raised 
himself on one elbow to continue the conversation. There was an 
interval and then he lay down again. ‘Good-night’ he said. We both 
went to sleep. 

It was the first week in August that the policeman called. Harry 
had gone to town to collect the parts for the tractor and my father 
and I were laying a path from the kitchen door to the road. We saw 
him pass the bottom meadow, pause to look at the grass, now thick 
and ready for cutting, and come on towards us. We stopped work 
and watched him. He walked carefully over the unmade path and 
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took off his helmet. He had a thin red face and fair, almost invisible 
eyebrows. The helmet had left a red imprint on his forehead. His 
name was George Marsden and he sang in the Congregational choir. 

He nodded pleasantly and loosened his tunic. ‘Morning Arthur, 
Eddie.’ We nodded back. ‘Nice crop’ he said, indicating the bottom 
meadow. 

‘If it doesn’t rain’ said my father. ‘A bit more sun and we'll do 
nicely.’ 

‘Doesn’t look like rain’ said George Marsden. ‘I reckon it’ll hold 
out for you.’ 

‘On your way somewhere?’ asked my father. 

‘Here’ said George. ‘You've got a new chap working for you!’ 

My father unbuttoned his tobacco pouch. ‘That’s right’ he agreed. 

‘Can I have a word with him?’ 

‘He’s out’ I said. “What’s it about?’ 

‘What’s his name?’ asked George. ‘Where does he come from?’ 

My father licked the gummed edge of his cigarette and rolled it 
between his fingers. ‘His name’s Harry Fisher and he lives here.’ 

“Where does he come from?’ asked George officially. 

‘You'd better ask him’ said my father. ‘I’ll tell him you want to 
see him.’ 

‘Mind if I wait?’ asked George. 

‘He'll be a good while’ said my father. ‘He’s got the car. I’ll tell him 
to call in when he gets back.’ 

George thrust his face forward so that another half inch of his 
neck protruded from his tunic collar. “You think he’ll come when 
he knows I want to see him?’ he demanded. 

‘T’ll tell him’ said my father neutrally. 

‘Look’ said George. ‘At the station they think he’s an Army 
deserter. They think he’s the chap that broke into the school and 
Mr Meaton’s shop. That’s why I want to see him.’ 

‘T’ll tell him’ said my father again. 

‘He’ll go the other way. I'd better wait’ said George. He looked for 
a place to sit down and then, after a few minutes’ consideration, ap- 
proached us again. ‘Will you see he comes to the station Arthur?’ he 
asked more quietly. 

‘I’ve told you what I'll do’ said my father. 

He looked at me. 

‘He might not be the man’ J said. 

George put on his helmet. ‘I’ve another call to make but I'll be 
back’ he said. ‘If he comes before then, make him wait.’ He walked 
stiffly away. : , 

‘Make him’ said my father reflectively. ‘Harry wouldn’t like that. 
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I went into the kitchen fora drink of water and saw Grace at the 
window. ‘What did George Marsden want? she asked. 

The water was so cold it made my throat ache. ‘He wanted to see 
Harry’ I said. ~ 

‘Oh’ she said. ‘Is that it.’ 

I filled the glass again. Water from the moors is usually too soft 
for pleasant drinking, but ours came from the new reservoir and it 
was cold and lively. ‘What do you mean?’ | asked her. 

‘He told me someone might ask questions about him’ she said. And 
then fearfully: ‘Are they going to arrest him?’ 

‘They want to see him’ | said. ‘They think he’s a deserter.’ 

‘That’s right’ said Grace. ‘From the Army. He told me about it.’ 

Through the open door I could see my father sorting broken bricks 
according to their size and laying them on the path. “What else did he 
tell you?’ 

‘He wanted to stay here’ she said. She was still standing by the 
window, her right hand chafing her other arm as if it were cold. 
‘When will he be back?’ she asked. 

‘Any minute’ | said. ‘We were expecting him to walk in and find 
George Marsden waiting.’ 

‘He wants to marry me’ she said surprisingly. ‘He told me that too.’ 

‘You can’t marry him. You're not nineteen yet. You've got to have 

‘permission’ | said. ‘Father wouldn’t let you.’ 

“We've talked about that’ said Grace. ‘I’d go away with him if he 
wanted me to’ she gripped her arm tightly and looked composedly 
into my face. ‘He doesn’t have to marry me’ she said. 

I remembered how often she and Harry had been left alone to- 
gether and how she had arranged her days in town to coincide with 
Harry’s errands for baling wire and corn. She had said she was 
saving the bus fare. 

‘He won’t stay now’ I said. 

‘I never thought he would’ she replied. 

My father called me into the yard. ‘I’m going down to the corner 
to see if I can catch Harry’ he said. ‘I owe him some wages.’ 

‘What about George?’ 

My father shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t suppose Harry wants to 
see him.’ 

‘You're letting him go.’ 

‘I couldn’t stop him’ said my father. ‘I can’t hold him.’ 

I went back into the house to find Grace packing her suitcase. 

“You don’t know what you're doing’ I said. ‘You don’t know where 
he is or where to lool for him.’ 


‘He gave me an address’ she said, writing it down on the back of an 
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envelope. ‘Show it to father. He’ll want to know how I am.’ 

She was very calm and it was obvious that she and Harry had 
anticipated the event. She pinned a small cameo brooch that had 
belonged to my mother on the lapel of her costume coat and snapped 
her case shut. She kissed me briskly on the cheek as a visitor might 
do, with some affection but also out of courtesy. ‘I know what I’m 
doing’ she said. 

I let her go because there was nothing else I could do. It was too 
late to take an interest in the life of my sister who had grown to 
what she now was without any help or hindrance from me. She 
crossed the bottom meadow by the far wall to avoid meeting my 
father and at the gate took the road to the station. 

She did not turn round to wave. She had left her room in order, the 
bed made up and covered by a faded cotton counterpane, the coat 
hangers neatly in line in the wardrobe. 

I sat down on the bed and looked out of the window. Small clouds 
sailed over the valley casting their shadows on the empty fields. A 
train crossed the viaduct trailing a white plume of smoke that lin- 
gered and dissolved into the trees below. The hollow rhythm of its 
wheels travelled slowly into the room, delayed by time and space 
and the heat of the day. 

The train pulled into the station and stopped. Passengers got in 
and out, doors slammed and finally it drew away to the south. The 
track shone brilliantly in the sunlight and the room in which I sat 
was again like a shell, pulsing with imagined sound. 

I went downstairs and saw my father crossing the yard. He 
pointed to the station. ‘Harry’s away’ he said. 

‘Grace has gone too’ I said. ‘They want to get married.’ 

He looked at me attentively as though I had given him an item 
of news that he found interesting but not altogether surprising. 

‘She gave me this address’ I said, handing him the envelope. 

My father read it carefully, folded it into four and placed it in his 
wallet between a photograph of my mother and an advertisement 
for day-old chicks. 

He looked up the road and following his gaze I saw George 
Marsden, a small dark figure half a mile away coming towards us. 

‘Will you show it to him?’ I asked. 

My father blew his nose violently and put his handkerchief back 
into his pocket before replying. ‘George can do his own work’ he 
said. : 

‘What about Grace?’ 

‘She made her own bed’ he said. ‘She and Harry. It’s their busi- 
ness.’ We went into the house and I followed him upstairs and into 
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the bedroom that Grace had left empty. 

‘She’s forgotten something’ he said, picking up a box from behind 
the mirror. ‘We'd better send it on.’ He removed the lid and the red 
beads spilled out, round and glossy on to the skin of his hand, 
weathered and seamed like old stone. He rolled them backwards and 
forwards in his palm, watching the light sparkle like a ruby about 
the thread. 

‘She’s entitled to what’s hers’ he said, almost angrily, as though I 
had protested in some way. ‘She’s taken nothing from me by leaving 
and Harry only took what was his.’ 

He stood by the window and looked out on to the grass and the 
level play of clouds over the valley; a passionate man, the champion 
of another kind of passion. 
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It flashed in Cornwall, at Meledor, 

My rebel vision, kindling the scarp, 
Gutting the bond at my spirit’s core. 
The Bethel stood in full view, a sharp 
Alien scab across the dale, 

On the fork of the hill: its lure was stale. 
I had wrestled past it in my revolt, 

And amid the sand-bruised furze 

Was moulding my separate prophecy, 
Climbing the ridge with my thunderbolt 
To answer the worshippers. 


But my hand is stayed by irony 

And a flooding ache for peace. 

Midway between the Bethel and me 

A cottage loomed, and there 

Dwelt one who bore a kindred stress, 
Though she let its flame be tempered — yes, 
In that very place of prayer. 


Mediate, then, beloved; let tension cease, 
Dune-grit and pews be reconciled: 

Let not the peak be cut away, 

Nor the fold reviled. 

Harsh clang of the prophetic tip 

May yet be blent, through you, 

With hymn of fellowship 

My childhood knew. 

Bless with your eyes my broken clay 
As you take the broken bread; 

Fuse the corporate flame with our lonely ray; 
Show me that Bethel wine is red. 
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the audience as well as for the performers, none fills me with 

such uncanny horror as that old turn known as ‘The Fashion- 
able Tiger’. For the sake of those who have never seen it, since the 
present generation has no notion of what big music-halls were like in 
the days after the first world war, I will describe the performance. 
But what I can never explain, nor even try to communicate, is the 
state of panic terror and abject misery into which that spectacle 
plunges me, as though into a pool of icy and repulsive water. I ought 
never to go into theatres where the programme includes this turn 
(which, as a matter of fact, is seldom put on nowadays). That’s 
easily said; but, for reasons | have never been able to fathom, the 
‘Fashionable Tiger’ is never announced beforehand, so I am never 
forewarned—save by an obscure, half-conscious sense of uneasi- 
ness that spoils my enjoyment of the music-hall. If I heave a sigh of 
relief after the last turn on the programme, I am only too familiar 
with the fanfare and the ceremonial that prelude this performance, 
which, as I have said, is always made to seem impromptu. As soon 
as the band strikes up that characteristic blaring waltz I know what 
is going to happen; a crushing weight settles on my heart and terror 
sets my teeth chattering, like a low-voltage electric current. I ought 
to go away, but I dare not. In any case, nobody else is stirring, and I 
know that the beast is on its way. I clutch at the feeble protection 
offered by the arms of my chair... . 

At first the house is plunged into complete darkness. Then a spot- 
light comes on at the front of the stage and projects its ludicrous 
beam on to an empty box, usually very close to my seat. Very close. 
Thence the finger of light moves to the far end of the lounge and 
shines on a door opening on to the wings. And while, with a drama- 
tic flourish of horns, the orchestra strikes up the Invitation to the 
Waltz, they come in. 


() f all those music-hall turns that are stupidly dangerous for 
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The tiger-tamer is a thrilling redhead, with a slightly languid air. 
Her only weapon is a fan of black ostrich plumes, with which at first 
she hides the lower part of her face; only her huge green eyes appear 
above the dark wavy fringe. In the spotlight her arms gleam with 
the misty iridescent sheen of a wintry evening; she wears a low-cut, 
clinging, romantic evening dress, a strange dress with black depths 
and rich reflections, made of the finest, supplest fur. Above it all her 
blazing hair, spangled with gold stars, streams down. The general 
effect is oppressive and yet slightly comic, But you wouldn’t dream 
of laughing. Flirting with her fan, disclosing her fine-cut lips set in an 
unaltering smile, she moves forward, followed by the beam of the 
spotlight, towards the empty box, on the arm—so to speak—of the 
tiger. 

The tiger walks in a fairly human fashion on his hind legs; he is 
dressed like the most exquisite of dandies, and his suit is so perfectly 
cut that one can hardly make out the animal’s body underneath the 
grey trousers with spats, the flowered waistcoat, the dazzling white 
jabot with its faultless pleats, and the expertly-tailored frock coat. 
But the head is there with its appalling grin, the wild eyes rolling in 
their crimson sockets, the furiously bristling whiskers, the fangs 
flashing under the curling lips. The tiger walks forward very stiffly, 
holding a light grey hat in the crook of his left arm. The woman 
moves with well-poised steps, and if you see her brace her back, if 
her bare arm twitches so that an unexpected muscle shows under 
the paie tawny velvet of her skin, it is because with a secret, violent 
effort she has jerked up her partner as he was about to fall forwards. 

They come to the door of the box and the Fashionable Tiger, push- 
ing it open with his claws, stands aside to let the lady walk in. And 
when she has taken her seat and is leaning nonchalantly against the 
shabby plush, the tiger drops into a chair by her side. At this point 
the crowd usually breaks into ecstatic applause, while | stare at the 
tiger, almost weeping with longing to be somewhere else. The tiger- 
tamer greets us majestically, bending her blazing curls. The tiger 
begins operations, manipulating the properties set out for him in the 
box. He pretends to examine the spectators through an opera-glass, 
he lifts the lid of a box of sweets and pretends to offer one to his 
partner. He takes out a silk sachet and pretends to sniff it; he pre- 
tends to consult the programme, to everybody’s great amusement. 
Then he pretends to flirt; he leans over towards the lady and pretends 
to whisper flattering words in her ear. She pretends to take offence 
and coquettishly raises her feather fan as a fragile screen between 
her lovely pale satin cheek and the beast’s foul-breathing jaws, 
fanged with sword-blades. Then the tiger pretends to be in the 
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depths of despair and wipes his eyes with the back of his furry paw. 
And during all this sinister dumb-show my heart batters my ribs, 
for I alone can see and realize that all this vulgar exhibition is only 
held together by a miracle of will-power, as the saying is: that we are 
all in a state of such precarious equilibrium that a trifle could shatter 
it. What would happen if, in the box next door to the tiger’s, that 
pale, weary-eyed little man who looks like a humble clerk were to 
relax his will for one instant? For he is the real tiger-tamer; the red- 
haired woman is only a super, everything depends on him. It is he 
who makes the tiger into a puppet, a piece of machinery controlled 
more firmly than with ropes of steel. 

But suppose the little man suddenly began to think of something 
else? Suppose he were to die? Nobody suspects the ever-imminent 
danger. And I know all about it, and | start imagining—but no, 
better not imagine what the lady in the fur dress would look like 
if... Better watch the end of the turn, which never fails to delight 
and reassure the spectators. The tiger-tamer asks if anybody in the 
audience will lend her a baby. Who could refuse such a charmer 
anything? There’s always some nitwit ready to hand over, into that 
fiendish box, a smiling baby which the tiger cradles gently in his 
folded paws, yearning over the tiny morsel of flesh with his toper’s 
eyes. Amidst thunderous applause, the lights go on in the theatre, the 
baby is handed back to its rightful owner, and the two partners bow 
before retiring the same way that they came. 

As soon as the door has closed behind them — and they never come 
back to make a bow—the orchestra breaks out into its loudest fan- 
fares. Soon afterwards the little man crumples up, mopping his brow. 
And the orchestra plays louder and louder to drown the roars of the 
tiger, who reverts to his natural state as soon as he is inside his cage. 
He howls like the damned, he rolls on the ground tearing his fine 
clothes to rags, so that they have to be renewed at each performance. 
His hopeless rage finds vent in anguished yells and curses, in wild 
leaps that batter the walls of the cage. On the other side of the bars 
the bogus tamer undresses as fast as she can so as not to miss the last 
train home. The little man is waiting for her at the pub near the 
station, the one called ‘The Blue Moon’. 

The storm of howls let loose by the tiger, entangled in his tattered 
garments, might make an unpleasant impression on the audience, 
however distantly heard. So the band strikes up the Overture to 
Fidelio with all its strength, and the producer, in the wings, hurries 
the trick cyclists on to the stage. 

I hate the ‘Fashionable Tiger’, and I shall never understand how 
people can enjoy watching it. 
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Diagonally 
across this plush green square, 
centre of a village, 
Cricket ground, short-cut from farm to house, 
Axis on which the Downs sail their trees, cutting 
Their chalk cliffs away sharp as bowsprits, 
And off which a duckpond carries the fluff 
Of clouds as well as thistle, reed and tiger lily — 
The elms now 
thrust 
their masts in shadow, 
Dew dampening under foot, apples red as cricket balls. 
Doves gargle in the beeches 
As August subsides on these acid hills: 
Bramber, Ditchling, Plumpton and Barcombe, 
A green weal crimped out of over-rich soil. 
Farm and fruit country, 
poorly veined for ore, 
Without deposits, save for the prankish bones 
At intervals dug from the dykes round Lewes, 
But land for men’s eyes, fields for perpetual awakening: 
Summer-soft, river-tongued, bereft of cities. 
The coast only has its rind of development 
Seaford, Peacehaven, Telscombe—the muddled 
Gift of northerners with a taste for penitence. 
This field is mid-Sussex, 
the centre marked by a tree, 
a windmill, 
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Whose still sails denote:stability, a point 
In time that remains constant, landmarks 
True as the points of a compass — 
Cold Harbour, Ringles Cross, Five Ash Down: 
On this common, imagination and memory meet 
Where signposts lead to my childhood, 
A rosegarden and a top-heavy lake, 
Ardingly, 
Balcombe, 
rabbit woods of Highbrook, 
Slopes my child in his turn climbs tomorrow. 
Leaves fall, kites of rust plunging the blackberries 
And the mist forms like a smoking tyre 
Round copse and churchyard. The tombstones smudge, 
Beard, Tidy, Mears, Wickens, good local families 
Love-locked in death, arms about each other; 
And the greenflies crawl across the moss, picking 
At leaf and flower. Sun with an echo of bells 
Night-washes the Ouse, gone to seed here, 
A river too grand a name for its miry stagnance. 
Autumn it is 
Sleevelessly thrusting 
us back to our capitals, 
Centres of responsibility from which, over our shoulders, 
We glance back through the ringing mists, the smoke 
Of bonfires, at what we have made of summer, 
At what this fixed landscape, our own, has made of us. 
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€ met in Paris one December evening of 1896, more than 
\ x / fifty years ago, in the home of my cousin Reynaldo Hahn. 
Proust frequently dropped in after dinner for a chat before 
they embarked on the evening’s engagements, Rue de Berri perhaps, 
chez la Princesse Mathilde, or to the Daudets on a Thursday, to Mal- 
larmé some Tuesdays, or to Madame de Caillavet on Wednesdays 
and so on. Sometimes they settled down for the evening and friends, 
Frédéric de Madrazo (alias Coco), Rafaél de Ochoa and others, all 
young artists, having joined us, we played old-fashioned guessing or 
writing games. Once, called upon to confess our worst faults, Coco 
secured instant agreement on admitting laziness, Reynaldo met with 
a measure of incredulity at the confession of jealousy and pride. 
Proust acknowledged: ‘Yes, I too am inordinately jealous, but I 
have no pride, if anything I am humble’. 

We vied with one another, as Swann was to do later, in establish- 
ing analogies between our friends and their potential portraitists, but 
we never quite succeeded for Marcel; indeed not one of his portraits 
is really like him. We talked and argued, about art, literature, 
aesthetics, we revelled in our enthusiasms, exaggerated our anti- 
pathies, Classical versus Gothic architecture (Proust was already a 
champion of the Gothic cathedral) the dix-huitiéme as opposed to 
the Impressionists, the recently imported arts of China and Japan, 
and unceasingly about the theatre. They improvized charades, ‘des 
imitations’ and sooner or later we gathered round the piano where 
Reynaldo kept us spellbound for hours. Marcel was devoted to 
Reynaldo’s sisters. “You have the good luck’, he said, ‘to be like 
Apollo, surrounded by the graces.’ He submitted La Mort de Baldas- 
sare Silvande to my cousin Maria before its publication, and it was 
she, who, after her marriage to Raymond de Madrazo, which related 
her to Fortuny, supplied Proust with the details of Albertine’s 
Venetian raiment.! He was entirely at ease in this informal, cosmo- 
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politan atmosphere and-let himself go hilariously. 

During the Affaire Dreyfus we met to read the evening papers, and 
share our hopes and fears. Proust dilated on his tactics to induce 
Anatole France to sign the petition for Picquart and his own diffi- 
culties in sending the Colonel, then imprisoned in the Mont 
Valérien, a copy of Les Plaisirs et les Jours. This, his first book, had 
appeared that June, when Marcel was twenty-five; it was a lavish 
production, on heavy, glossy paper, with a foreword signed by 
Anatole France, but written, save for one sentence, by Madame 
Armand. Madeleine Lemaire contributed the numerous illustrations 
and it contained facsimile reproductions of Reynaldo’s music for 
four of the poems. Most of the prose had been previously published 
in le Banquet which had ceased to exist as far back as 1893. A hand- 
some portfolio entitled Portraits de Peintres containing the same 
verses and piano pieces had also appeared—it was their sole 
joint work, the plan to write a life of Chopin together having been 
abandoned in 1894. 

Marcel was now attending lectures at the Sorbonne and Reynaldo 
was at the Conservatoire. Their daily exchange of ideas bore fruit 
far beyond the musical development of Proust and the begetting of 
Vinteuil. He would, incidentally, listen in for hours at the ‘théatro- 
phone’, a kind of slot machine with ear-phones—he repeatedly 
heard the whole of Pélleas and the Mastersingers in this way, but 
nobody could ever induce Marcel to set foot in a cinema. 

1894 was the year in which Madeleine Lemaire had introduced 
the two friends and they paid her their first visit at Reveillon during 
that summer, when Reynaldo recorded: ‘Madame Lemaire full of 
smiles, Mademoiselle Suzette charming, Proust ecstatic and dreamy’. 
It was then and there in the rose-garden of the Chateau that the 
scene of Le Rosier re-told as Promenade in Hommage was enacted. 
They stayed at Reveillon again the following August and their 
hostess wrote: ‘Marcel is much better, if only they would give up 
their trip to Brittany. I don’t dare allude to it, for fear of reminding 
them, but it seems to me, they can rest far better here than in those 
wretched hétels. J force them to eat at regular times; left to them- 
selves, who knows when they would have their meals?’ (Signs and 
portents of Madame Verdurin!) 

The two friends went the Begmeil, and on September 6th Rey- 
naldo wrote to his sister: ‘8 o’clock, after dinner, this place is won- 
derful. . . . Apple trees everywhere as in Normandy and the real 
Breton flowers, heather, broom and golden gorse; there is no village, 
only this hotel, Fermont, which is more like a farm, so primitive. We 
are housed in an annexe, about 100 yards from the main building, 
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where we have our meals; life is very cheap, our rooms cost only two 
francs each a day’, and later ‘Brother Marcel’s digestion is none too 
brilliant, all the same he looks very well and is just as nice as ever, 
enabling me to participate in the perpetual radiance of a matchless 
mind and heart of gold. . .. We have hardly done a stroke of work, 
I haven’t written a note of my trio’. 

The posthumous publication of Jean Santeuil has told us what 
Marcel was about and dispelled any confusion with the possible 
genesis of La Recherche. But Jean (Marcel) could not foresee that 
Henri (Reynaldo) would in anticipation not only have corroborated 
the opening paragraph: ‘I had come with one of my friends to spend 
the month of September at Kerengrimen, which then (in 1895) was 
only a farm, remote from any village, among the apple-trees, on the 
edge of the Bay of Concarneau’, but would also supply the data 
enabling us to establish the progress of the novel. In an unpublished 
letter of March 1896, referring to ‘mon roman’, Marcel tells his 
friend: ‘I want you to be there all the time, but disguised as a god, 
whom no mortal will recognize’, and in August Marcel writes: ‘I have 
done the paging of the first 90 pages of my novel’, and eventually 
in 1899, the manuscript had reached page one thousand. 

Now in that year of 1899, I received from Proust a letter which, 
events have proved, contained a piece of important documentary 
evidence, for it says: ‘I have been labouring for a very considerable 
time on a long-winded piece of work, but without completing any- 
thing, and there are moments when I question whether, like the hus- 
band of Dorothea Brooke in Middlemarch, I am not ‘amassing ruins’, 
but during the past fortnight I have been busy with a totally different 
little job—to do with Ruskin and certain cathedrals’. Hence- 
forth, never again, anywhere, is the novel mentioned — thus, irrefut- 
ably Jean Santeuil was being written between the years 1895 and 
1899, and Marcel was now busying himself with ‘Ruskin and certain 
Cathedrals’. 

Let us pause on the threshold of this far-reaching enterprise to 
return for a moment to Jean Santeuil and Henri de Reveillon. They 
had, each in his own way, told me about their memorable Breton 
holiday, with all its difficulties and delights. I should perhaps explain 
that I was in Paris studying painting and sculpture and that we had 
visited the Louvre together—I remember a very special morning 
among the Italian primitives—and that we occasionally went to 
Durand-Ruel to see a newly acquired Manet or Lautrec or one of 
Monet’s new series: the water-lilies, the haystacks or cathedrals. So 
they had naturally told me of their meeting with Alexander Har- 
rison, whose picture the ‘Blue Lake’ we had admired at the Luxem- 
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bourg, ‘the gifted painter’, Jean says, ‘who had spent nine months 
of each seventeen successive years at Begmeil without tiring of the 
place’, and they asked his permission to take me to his Paris studio. 
I still have the English invitation with ‘kind regards to yourself and 
Proust and my compliments to Miss Nordlinger’. I little suspected I 
had that day taken tea with the prototype of Elstir-Monet, Proust's 
personification of Impressionism, one of the main recurring themes 
in La Recherche. Elstir, by the way, is almost an anagram of Whistler 
—you know Marcel’s habit of playing with names, how Fenélon 
had become Nonelef and Bibesco Ocsebib, and so on. Marcel met 
Whistler one evening ‘chez Méry Laurent’, had even got him to say 
something nice about Ruskin, though he maintained that ‘Ruskin 
really knew nothing at all about pictures’. Marcel treasured for a 
while, and then lost, a pair of pale grey gloves Whistler had given 
him. It was chez Méry also that he met Mallarmé on an intimate foot- 
ing, who, be it remembered, had translated Whistler’s Ten o’clock 
into French. 

I do not think it has been noted before, but I can vouch for it, 
from first hand knowledge, that Odette de Crécy’s house, that ‘odd 
little place with a lot of Chinese stuff’, though situated by Proust in 
the Rue Lapérouse (incidentally the street at one time inhabited by 
Laure Heyman and later by Liane de Pougy), was a replica of ‘les 
Talus’, built by the American dentist Evans for his friend Méry 
Laurent on the edge of the Bois, at No 9 Boulevard Lannes, and where 
on the ground floor, but above street level, Proust visualized Odette’s 
bedroom with its blue satin upholstered cornice. The stairs rose be- 
tween dark painted walls, hung with Oriental draperies, and strings 
of Turkish beads, there was a huge Japanese lantern suspended by a 
silken cord, which, to provide her guests with the latest comforts of 
Western civilization, was lighted by a gas-jet! The large and small 
drawing-rooms were entered from a narrow lobby. These walls were 
covered with a gilded trellis, flanked by a row of enormous chrysan- 
themums-—still a novelty then—Swann had railed at their vogue 
the previous year, but it now pleased him to see this dimly lighted 
room shot with the perfumed rays of pink, orange and white transi- 
tory stars. 

Manet, Burty, Cazalis, George Moore, Oscar Wilde and many, 
many more had mounted that narrow staircase to the salon, where a 
slanting easel, draped with plush, displayed Manet’s enchanting 
pastel of his belovéd, wearing a little toque with a veil, from which 
emerge her dreamy eyes, her slightly tilted nose and greedy little 
mouth. There, too, hung a superb Lautrec and Manet’s portrait of 
Mallarmé now in the Louvre. Marcel memorized all these treasures. 
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To return to where he is about to embark on that enterprise, 
fraught with more momentous consequences than could have been 
foreseen, when he alluded to it as ‘a little job to do with Ruskin and 
certain cathedrals’ — the translations, namely, of the Bible of Amiens 
and Sesame and Lilies. He was, as has been frequently stressed, 
deeply interested in English literature; he was acquainted, though 


_ only in translation, with Dickens and Carlyle, Hardy and Stevenson, 


he had read Emerson ‘avec ivresse’ and George Eliot with tears. 
Robert de la Sizeranne initiated him into Ruskin and Proust soon 
realized that the Parisian society-worship of Ruskin and many of its 
so-called pilgrimages were but a fashionable, snobbish pose or the 
cult of a spurious mundane aestheticism. As for himself, he declared: 
‘The universe suddenly regained pricelessness in my sight, my ad- 
miration for Ruskin invested the things he had made me love with so 
great an importance that they seemed to hold an even greater value 
than life itself’. 

To meet a young Frenchman who had not only read every avail- 
able word of Ruskin and thirsted for more, but could quote whole 
passages from memory, had been a great experience for me, and he 
was no less delighted to know a devotee from Manchester, whose 
postal district was actually Rusholme, the very spot where Ruskin 
had delivered his lecture Sesame and Lilies. And was it not indeed a 
strange coincidence (harmonies pré-établies was his way of putting 
it) that an apt English disciple, steeped in the traditions of Pre- 
Raphaelite doctrine, should have been at hand when Marcel was 
‘wandering between two worlds, one dead the other powerless to be 
born’? 

Within twenty-four hours of Ruskin’s death, he wrote to me: ‘I 
feel impelled to express to you, sooner than to any other, my grief, a 
healthy grief albeit, and replete with consolations, for when I see 
how mightily this dead man lives, how much more truly I admire 
him, strive to understand and obey him, more than I do many living 
men, I know how slight a thing death is’. _ 

This was in 1900, on the crest of the fin de Si¢cle wave about to 
engulf so much and so many of high repute and to throw up a new, 
unsuspected order of living and merit. In the outwardly uneventful 
existence of Proust the year 1900 bore a high-water mark of no less 
importance—the long-deferred fulfilment of his passionate craving 
for Italy. Curiously enough only rare references to the ‘Séjour 4 
Venise’ occur in his voluminous correspondence and the beginning of 
Chapter 3, in Albertine Disparue ‘my mother had taken me to Venice 
for a few weeks’ savours of understatement.to one who assisted at 
the concatenation of circumstances, culminating in their arrival 
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there one radiant May morning of 1900. 

This is what had led up to it: in April Marcel wrote me: ‘I have 
this instant had your letter saying you are in Florence. Let me know 
should you go to Venice, it is just possible I might go there. Alas, 
flowers and hay-fever forbid Florence’. A few days before Reynaldo 
had written from Rome, where he and my Aunt had spent the 
winter: ‘Mother would be very glad if you came to us for a few days. 
... ] would take you back to Florence, probably with Coco and per- 
haps (but with an enormous question-mark), perhaps I too might go 
to Venice whither Marcel intends going—look out for telegrams’. 
Thus his dream had come true and very soon after we were revising 
the first draft of our translation of the Bible of Amiens in the shadow 
of St Marks. Nor can I forget how once, during a sudden storm, we 
sought sanctuary within, and, while I read an appropriate passage 
from the Stones of Venice, Marcel stood motionless, wholly rapt, en- 
tranced. He himself dwells on this experience in one of the introduc- 
tions to the Bible of Amiens. 

‘Those blessed days,’ he wrote, ‘when with a few other disciples, 
“in spirit and in truth” of the Master (Ruskin) we went about 
Venice, in a gondola, listening to his predication at the water’s edge, 
landing at each of the temples that seemed to rise from the sea, 
proffering the object of his description and image of his very 
thought, imparting such light to his books, as to-day sheds on them 
their immortal lustre’, lines which might well be attributed to 
Ruskin, were they not to be found on page 245 of the Bible of 
Amiens in one of the most striking of Proust’s many striking foot- 
notes. But Venice was by no means Ruskin all the time. We explored 
the galleries and churches, endless sights and sounds, meeting his 
mother and my aunt at Florian’s, on the Piazza, for an ice, un 
granito, or coffee at Quadri’s across the way, watching the world and 
his wife—or someone else’s— go by, nothing escaped him, grave or 
gay, he revelled in every minute. It was there he dubbed the pigeons 
‘Lilacs of the animal kingdom’. At sundown, ‘una sgondolata’ on the 
Lagoon with Reynaldo singing Gounod’s Biondina Bella, ‘Venise la 
rouge, pas un bateau qui bouge’ or some old Venetian folk-song to 
‘the yellow half-moon large and low .. .’. 

1902 saw me back in Paris, a silversmith in the Art Nouveau work- 
shops and Proust more than ever engrossed in Ruskin. I was now 
summoned frequently by messenger, by petit bleu or telephone: 
‘Marcel wants to know would you be kind enough to work with him 
this evening at nine. Please send word on your way home’ or, for 
instance, ‘Marcel would be grateful for the meaning of tempera 
painting’ (I kept a few of these scribbled notes) —and, believe me, 
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when Marcel needed information, he needed it quickly and exhaust- 
ively, not that he was impatient or selfish—he was the most utterly 
selfless person I have ever known. It was just another aspect of his 
integrity, his insatiate hunger for truth. When I first went to the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, Madame Proust received me graciously in 
the heavily furnished salon with its ‘bronzes, plush and mahogany’. 
She was much interested in our work, having made some prelimin- 
ary, literal transcriptions for her son, but she always effaced herself 
and soon Félicie (alias Francoise) would take me straight through to 
his room, returning with an ice or ‘une orangeade ou une glace et des 
petits fours de chez Rebattet’ for me and boiling hot coffee for Mar- 
cel. I carefully poured him the skin with the milk, having been ad- 
monished ‘C’est la créme, c’est ce qu’il y a de meilleur’. Whatever 
the season, his room was oppressively warm and he would be 
swathed in Jaeger-woollens and thermogene-wadding. Even so he 
was invariably fastidious about his appearance, the discovery of a 
coffee-stain on his shirt-front once embarrassed him to the extent of 
spoiling an evening at the theatre. Our sessions lasted late into the 
night, scrutinizing or reviewing a chapter, a sentence, or a mere 
word. ‘Anyway, even if Ruskin did know nothing about pictures’, 
Marcel would say, ‘when he rambled about those of other people, he 
drew and portrayed marvellous pictures of his own, to be loved for 
themselves, and you and I will strive to exhibit and acclimatize these 
in France in the guise of our scrupulous and impassioned reproduc- 
tions.’ This endeavour proved a touchstone for his innermost con- 
victions and when roused to opposition he expostulated ‘the old 
fellow’s a nuisance’, or ‘he’s beginning to bore me’. ‘I haven’t a notion 
what he means and I couldn’t care less.’ Of course we made mistakes, 
but, by and large, surprisingly few, owing to his uncanny intuitive- 
ness. Orders were given and observed that save Monsieur Hahn none 
be admitted. Antoine Bibesco, reminiscing shortly before his death, 
reminded me how he had gate-crashed once, but never again! Proust 
preferred to keep his friends in water-tight compartments. We met 
regularly at Madeleine Lemaire’s Tuesday ‘at homes’ of which the 
Greek fancy-dress ball was a quite special occasion. The invitation 
ran ‘gth of June 1903 at 10 o'clock, Athens in Pericles’ day, Banquet, 
procession, dancing. Costume strictly classical’. Every star in every 
Parisian firmament was there; Marcel, though uncertain till the 
very last, would surely come and how attired? But he was nowhere 
to be seen when suddenly from behind a heavy, velvet curtain the 
unmistakable voice arrested me with: ‘Dieu que vous étes belle’. 
There he stood in ordinary evening dress, and fur-lined overcoat. 
Nevertheless, Marcel Proust was better far disguised that night than 
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any other of the motley crowd. 

Returning from the Cour des Lilas one balmy spring evening, he 
recited for me the whole of Alfred de Vigny’s ‘la Maison du Berger’ 
and next day my cousin gave me the original edition with the poet's 
autograph. We were much addicted to autograph collecting and 
graphology at that time, and the deduction of character from hand- 
writing crops up repeatedly in La Recherche. You will remember 
Swann’s summing up of Odette’s untidy mind, fragmentary educa- 
tion, lack of sincerity and decision. 

Marcel’s health was deteriorating steadily. His father died that 
November and I shall never forget the sight of Marcel tottering, ‘en 
grande tenue’, in the frosty morning sunlight, next to his brother on 
the way to the long impressive funeral service at St Philippe du 
Roule. I later made a bronze relief portrait of the doctor for the 
family grave at the Pére Lachaise cemetery; this brought me into 
even closer contact with Madame Proust. Her every thought was 
now devoted to Marcel. Flowers and plants were banished, visits to 
the country were few and far between. | contrived playful ‘open 
sesames’: a repoussé lily, an enamelled aubépine, lightly strung 
rhymes, and invariably his gratitude was childlike and touching. A 
penny packet of balsam-seed became ‘ces non-balsamiques bal- 
samines, baume d’autant plus qu’il n’embaument point’, a water- 
colour sketch of trees from Senlis was ‘un présent merveilleux’. This 
letter of thanks, incidentally, is a far finer piece of writing than the 
corresponding passage in “‘Journées de Lecture’ and has become a 
‘présent merveilleux’ for me, the little sketch having always been at 
his bedside until, death drawing near, he gave it to my cousin: ‘l’ami 
véritable, le maitre illustre et bien-aime’ ‘la voix enchanteresse’ and 
his death has brought it back to me. One day, I succeeded in send- 
ing Marcel something he had never seen before— Japanese water- 
flowers—tiny pieces of pressed coloured pith, not paper, which, 
plunged into water, take on the shape of flowers, people and houses. 
I little thought they would be immortalized in the final chords of his 
‘Overture’ to Swann. Inversely many ideas expressed by Marcel in 
his letters to me synchronize with passages in his books—there is of 
course no way of telling which were written first. In 1905, while I 
was spending some months in the Freer collection in Detroit, the 
largest Whistler collection in the world, I sent him a copy of the 
Ten o'clock, from which he deduced that fundamentally Ruskin 
and Whistler were in agreement, thus substantiating what he had 
argued earlier when giving me a rare, scarlet-bound copy of The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. It came from the library of Robert 
de Montesquiou; Marcel had refused to write in it on the plea that ‘it 
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is really the book of too great a man to bear a name as unimportant 
as mine’, and, quoting Ruskin, added ‘or I should be the Cockney 
who inscribes his name on the Cathedral of Amiens’. So, in guise of a 
‘dédicace’, he sent me what he called ‘this absurd thing’, a little poem 
to slip into the book. Though inadequately rendered into English, I 
should like to give some idea of it, for while very precious to me, it is 
also very typical of the early Proust. By those who know him 
through his work —and I am quite sure that is how he wished to be 
known, and would have derided much of the research it elicits—let 
me then, first, by way of his own method, metaphorically, illustrate 
what I mean. Working with Marcel one evening I sensed his gaze 
riveted to a long chain I was wearing, from which hung a pair of 
exquisitely wrought, Japanese cloisonné earrings. Without any pre- 
amble he asked: ‘May I touch them?’ ‘No, don’t remove them... 
tell me about them . . . where did Reynaldo get them? Yes, go on, 
j’écoute’.— He knew, that I knew, that he knew so much it was un- 
necessary to put into words. — We had long since implicitly accepted 
our mutual understanding. 

So Ruskin was abandoned for the time being and I had to expatiate 
on the craft, the origin, the history, the various techniques of 
enamel. Now and again he would comment—‘Yes, of course, the 
plaque in the centre of your almsdish, the cock on the blue ground, 
that’s champlevé, you remember the big reliquary, was that 
Rhenish?’ I looked at him inquiringly — ‘the one we passed that Sun- 
day morning in the Louvre when we went to see the Tiare?’ and 
then he laughed, his long, low, billowing, voluptuous laugh (he had 
so many ways of laughing), ‘La Tiare de Saitapharnés—6 la Tiare! 
Quelle Tiare.’ Six or seven years had elapsed since that Sunday 
morning when we had inspected the costly fake of which now 
nothing remained but the memory and a word, added for a while, to 
our vocabulary. Technical details, like every kind of information, 
were grist to Proust’s mill. In a note to Sesame and Lilies he 
transmuted the process of enamelling into a symbol of the art of 
writing. In Swann we encounter ‘the crude blue, almost violet, sug- 
gesting the background of a Japanese cloisonné’ and ‘the poly- 
chrome enamel of pansies’ whereas in Guermantes he proceeds to 
‘embed beneath an enamel of Royal Blue, the glorious images, the 
mysterious illuminated surviving relics of the Prince of Borodino’s 
gaze’.—Listen now to their complete fusion in a fragment of the 
verses he wrote for me— 


Ta main qui, comme l'eau, refléte les images 
De ton esprit et ses images 
Et, comme le flot, rythme avec ses belles rages 
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La matiére qu’en ses doigts puissants elle prit 
Entre ses doigts puissants et sages, 

A quel beau rameau d’or, mystérieuse Hébé, 

A-t-elle pour un don magique dérohé 

Le nectar purpurin d’une quadruple élytre? 

A travers la divine et translucide vitre, 

Je vois, auprés de l’émeraude, l’améthyste 

Qui fera, si tu veux, que mon coeur soit moins triste? 

Autour des ballons blancs du fruit délicieux, 

C’est le quadruple sort qui sait fléchir les cieux! 

Et l’émail A qui tu fais tout dire, 6 Marie, 

Soit que le beau coq chante ou que le verger rie, 

Dans le plat merveilleux ot je crois voir encor 

L’émail marin qu’enclét le fréle cuivre d’or, 

Sur les flots interdits fait palpiter ta rame. 

La matiére est fermée: entr’ouvre la, Sésame, 

Et de tes mains, toujours plus nobles et sereines, - 

Sur les Trésérs des Rois, plante les Lys des Reines! 

A tes gofits préférés je veux joindre les miens. 

EnchAsse les beautés de Chartres et d’Amiens 

Dans le cuivre docile et dans l’émail rebelle. 

L’ceuvre sera plus difficile, mais plus belle; 

Le clocher revivra dans son ciel nuageux; 

Tu sauras retrouver les vitraux dans tes jeux. 

Méle au rubis de Reims les pierres de Venise. . . . 


He broke off here with: ‘there’s no reason for not continuing indefi- 
nitely save that you may not like it much’. I can recall many in- 
cidents, in which the diffidence and simplicity of this anything but 
simple man manifested themselves. As far back, for instance, as the 
summer of 1897, when Reynaldo’s father was dying. The family 
had moved to Montretout, above St Cloud. One blazing Sunday, 
about noon, I had just arrived by bicycle, when I beheld Marcel 
stumbling up the garden, he was in the throes of hay-fever and all 
muffled up. ‘How is he?’ he panted. I hadn’t heard yet and begged 
him to come in out of the sun. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I'll wait here and for 
Heaven's sake don’t tell them I’m here.’ A moment later he re- 
entered the closed cab and left for Paris. Again, long afterwards, the 
Comtesse de Greffulhe having presented him with a magnificent, 
potted vine, all hung with clusters of translucent grapes he told my 
cousin: ‘Je l’envoie 4 Marie Nordlinger, il est probable quelle 
croirait qu'une carte postale a plus de valeur’ adding humorously 
‘Je voulais y joindre quelques roses pour mettre les vers de Gérard 
(de Nerval) “le pampre 4 la rose s’allie” mais j’ai réfléchi que celui 
de Mallarmé “quand des raisins j’ai sucé la clarté” ferait autant 
d'effet et serait plus économique puisqu’il ne nécéssite pas de roses 
et que les raisins y sont’. Had he not admitted ‘I have no pride, if 
anything I am humble!’ The fact is he had his own, personal sense of 
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values and, endowed with a boundless capacity for happiness, but 
condemned to adversity and privation, Marcel had become a law 
unto himself. How could his friends gainsay him such compensa- 
tions as the gambit of his isolation offered? 

He knew, only too well, that his motives and actions were mis- 
construed, but in unimportant, as in supremely vital matters, he had 
the courage to know and to be himself. 

I saw Proust for the last time in 1908. Whether or not he re- 
pudiated friendship, ours endured, unclouded, beyond time and 
space. As his books reached me, I found, and still continue to dis- 
cover, hidden between the lines, our Remembrance of Things Past, 
with messages that none but I can decipher. And yet, even now, I 
sometimes wonder what it was that caused me, more than fifty years 
ago, instinctively to realize the consequence of his every word and 
deed. 

Perhaps it was as Emerson, of whom, when young, Marcel had 
drunk so deep ‘avec ivresse’, had written of a poet: ‘He has a new 
thought, he has a whole new experience to unfold —and all men will 
be the richer—for the experience of each new age requires a new 
confession, and the world seems always waiting for its poet. I re- 
member when I was young, how much I was moved one morning by 
tidings that genius had appeared in a youth who sat near me at table 
... he had written hundreds of lines: he could tell nothing but that all 
was changed—man, beast, heaven, earth and sea. How gladly we 
listened! how credulous! Society seemed to be compromised. We sat 
in the aurora of a sunrise which was to put out all the stars.’ 
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ARTISTS OF WALES 


Too many of the artists of Wales who go to live permanently in, 
for example, London, begin almost at once the anglicize them- 
selves beyond recognition — (though this, of course, does not apply 
to artists alone. I know in London a Welsh hairdresser who has 
striven so vehemently to abolish his accent that he sounds like a man 
speaking with the Elgin marbles in his mouth). They ape the nar- 
row ‘a’. They repudiate the Welsh language, whether they know it 
or not. By the condescending telling of comic apocryphal tales about 
Dai and Evan from the valleys, they earn, in the company of cultural 
lickspittles who condescend to them in their turn, sorry dinners 
and rounds of flat drinks. They fall for the latest isms gullibly 
as pups for rubber bones. They confirm, by their spaniel adulation 
and their ignorance of the tradition that inevitably leads to the ex- 
periment, the suspicions of unWelsh experimental artists that all the 
Welsh are humbugs, especially Welsh artists. In exhibitions, con- 
certs, cocktail parties, there they are on the hornrimmed edges, 
stifling their natural ardour so that they may disparagingly drawl, 
and with knowledgeable satiety, of the paintings, the music, the 
guests, their host, corseting their voices so that no lilt or inflection 
of Welsh enthusiasm may exult or pop out. ‘Ecktually,’ they say, ‘I 
was born in Cwmbwrla, but Soho’s better for my gouaches.’ They 
set up, in grey, whining London, a little mock Wales of their own, an 
exile government of dispossessed intellectuals dispossessed not of 
their country but of their intellects. And they return home, every 
long now and then, like slummers, airily to treat and backslap their 
grooved old friends, to inquire, halflaughingly, the whereabouts of 
streets and buildings as though they did not know them in the 
deepest dark, to drag, with all the magnets of their snobbery, the 
christian names and numbers of wives of aged painters, the haunts 
of up-and-going poets, the intimate behaviour of the famous 
musicians whom they have not met, and to jingle in their pockets 
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and mouths their foreign-made pennies, opinions, and intonations. 

On the other hand, too many of the artists of Wales stay in Wales 
too long, giants in the dark behind the parish pump, pygmies in the 
nationless sun, enviously sniping at the artists of other countries 
rather than attempting to raise the standard of art of their own 
country by working fervently at their own words, paint, or music. 
And too many of the artists of Wales spend too much time talking 
about the position of the artists of Wales. 

There is only one position for an artist anywhere: and that is, 
upright. 

DYLAN THOMAS 


GEORGE ORWELL AS MAGICIAN 


This is my first memory of George Orwell, or Eric Blair, as he was of 
course really called. 

There are seventy King’s Scholars at Eton, and every summer an 
examination is held of candidates, aged 12 or 13, to fill the vacancies 
that will fall out in the coming September or the two following 
terms, or ‘halves’ as they are called in Eton language. The scholar, if 
he accepts his scholarship, goes into College. Each Colleger is then 
said to belong to such and such an Election, according to the year of 
his award, and the members of an Election play and work and in all 
ways form a social unit together. 

I was of the Election which sat for its examination in July of 1914 
and which arrived at Eton along with a World War in September of 
that year —the Election of 1914. Eric Blair was two years junior — of 
the Election of 1916. I was a young twelve-year-old of my Election 
and he an old thirteen-year-old of his. Sothere was notmuch between 
us in age. But in the curious hierarchy of College they were not years 
of age which counted at all. All was reckoned entirely by the years 
of Election. The bottom Election — that of those still in their first year 
—was the Election of the fags. Those immediately above them gave 
themselves great airs, called themselves Senior Election, and would 
not speak to the Junior Election at all or spoke to them only with 
great condescension. They were continually on the alert for any 
sign of the fags ‘giving themselves airs’. 

It is, I think, a universal experience of school that in his first year 
a boy soon gets to know by name almost everybody in his school or 
house. His seniors are more prominent than he and there is every 
cause to discover who they are. In fact he had better know—for 
many reasons. But, as he goes up the school he comes to know fewer 
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and fewer by name. It-is only for some special reason that he has 
occasion to know by name boys junior to himself. As a result when 
we of our Election came back in September, 1916, having attained to 
the seniority of a third year, we soon indeed formed some confident 
general judgements about the ‘scruffiness’ of the new fags, but we 
were very content to pride ourselves considerably on not knowing 
one from another. So some weeks went by before I knew that there 
was in the new Election a Blair, K. S. or at least before I knew which 
of the many Blair, K. S. might be. 

And the first thing that I got to know about him and the way I 
got to know about him was this. 

There was in my Election a boy —today a distinguished peer. We 
will call him Johnson—Johnson major. In the ordinary way we 
would have had no means of knowing what were the topics of con- 
versation in the underworld of the fags, but it so happened that 
Johnson major had a younger brother who was then a member of 
the fags’ Election— who is today a scholar of world renown. There 
was not the rigid ban on conversation of brother with brother which 
ruled among the generality of the unrelated. One day Johnson minor 
reported to Johnson major that there was a boy in his Election, of 
the name of Blair, who had taken a most violent dislike to the elder 
brother, and, lacking wax and wishing to give effective expression 
to his dislike, Blair had made out of soap an image of his hated 
enemy. He had extracted all the pins out of his returned washing and 
stuck them at odd angles into this soapen image. I do not remember 
that we ever saw the image. It was reported to us that it was not a 
very recognizable likeness but that, in order that there might be no 
misunderstanding on the part of either boy or demon, Blair had 
labelled it ‘Johnson major’ and stuck it upon the bracket below the 
mirror in his cubicle, or ‘stall’ as it was called. 

We made some inquiries what was the reason for this so great 
hatred, for Johnson major was not conscious that he even knew Blair 
by sight. Blair, it transpired, did not pretend that Johnson had ever 
done him any harm, but he said that he detested him because he was 
so ‘noisy’ — as indeed he was. Clearly it was a case of 

‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell,’ 
and this was more or less admitted. 

It was on a Friday that Johnson minor told this tale to his elder 
brother. 

Now the regime in College in those days was a regime of fairly 
rough justice. The Colleger had to expect to be beaten a number of 
times during his first two years. It was thought to be good for him, 
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and even if he-did not commit an offence, some offence would prob- 
ably be fathered on him quite without malice and for the good of 
his bottom and general entertainment. But, after this two years of 
novitiate, unless a boy had won for himself a reputation for being 
‘pretty awful’, it was possible with a little trouble to avoid punish- 
ment. Perhaps a blow would descend once in a while—just to remind 
even those in Upper Division that they were not yet exempt—but 
apart from such a mischance those in their third year or beyond 
could usually escape. 

Now it so happened that by what was, I daresay, little more than 
happy accident Johnson major had during his first two years been 
more fortunate than most and had won for himself something of a 
reputation of being magically protected by the Gods against such in- 
dignities. But on the next Monday he was suddenly and unexpected- 
ly summoned before Sixth Form. He had, it seems, come in late for 
lunch that day and, when asked if he had got leave from a member 
of Sixth Form —as was the obligation — had replied that he could not 
find anybody to give him leave. It appeared —or so the Sixth Formers 
alleged—that there were several Sixth Formers about. He was told 
that he could easily have found somebody to give him leave if he had 
taken a little trouble, that this was casual behaviour, that there was 
a great deal too much of such casual behaviour and that it was time 
that something was done to stop it. Before he knew where he was he 
was being beaten. 

That was on Monday. On Tuesday there was a field day, from 
which we had to return by train. Johnson was the senior boy in his 
carriage. During the journey a boy in that carriage, with great folly, 
threw a bottle out of the window as the train was passing through 
Reading (West). The matter was reported. There was a great row. 
The culprit was discovered. He was summoned before Sixth Form 
on the Wednesday and, not surprisingly, punished, but, while he was 
about it, the Sixth Former who was the head of the College contin- 
gent of the corps thought to ask also who was the senior boy in the 
carriage. It was Johnson major of course and he—a little harshly 
perhaps—was beaten into the bargain. The news was carried back 
to the fags. Blair accepted it with a smile of wry triumph, but that 
evening just before lights out—so Johnson minor told us—the 
soapen image slipped into a basin full of hot water and was dis- 
solved. Blair did not re-erect it on his bracket. It was a symbol, we 
comforted the damaged elder brother, that the jealous Gods were 
now no longer athirst and that the curse had been expiated. And so 
indeed it proved, for he had no more troubles in his immediate 
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Now it was indeed, with:our customs as they then were, against 
probability that a boy of sixteen—and particularly one whose 
general record was a record of exceptionally good behaviour— 
should be beaten twice in two days. Such a pattern of punishment 
was exceptional. I cannot recollect any other boy who reproduced 
it. But needless to say, it was not so exceptional that anybody 
seriously imagined that it could only be accounted for by preter- 
natural influences. Johnson took it all in good part, bearing no malice 
either to the executants or to Blair, but, as a joke, he and the rest of 
us ascribed it all to Blair’s effective and demoniacal machinations. 
Why Blair had done what he had done never, I think, aroused John- 
son’s serious curiosity and I do not know that he and Blair ever had 
anything to do with one another after that one way or the other. The 
tale like other school tales was the gossip of a day, and such con- 
temptuous interest as we spared to the antics of the fags the other 
members of my election soon diverted to another boy, who, in order 
not to be cold in bed, had used a lighted electric bulb as a warming 
pan and thus set all his sheets on fire. 

But with me a certain memory of Blair’s performance remained. 
It aroused my curiosity. I thought that this Blair must be ‘an odd 
fellow’ and that it would be amusing to get to know him and find 
out what were his ideas. It was always at school my hobby to defy 
as far as might be possible the bans of convention and to talk to 
amusing people wherever I might find them. Even a bogus magician 
was better than no magician at all. So the next time that we passed 
each other in the passage I said to him ‘Hullo, Blair,’ — which was an 
outrageous thing to say to a fag. He replied ‘Hullo,’ and smiled a little 
feebly. 

There are limits to daring, and for the moment I could think of no 
more to say. So after stopping and staring at one another we both 
passed on without a further word. It was our first conversation. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


Spring comes later to Cambridge than to Oxford. In fact it comes at 
the same moment as summer. All of the Lent Term you feel pushed 
away in a dank backwater where you get rheumatism of the soul, 
where a fuss is made about things because the fuss is wanted rather 
than the things, and where exams are neither far enough away to be 
out of mind or near enough to give you the invigorating sense of 
panic. And even when you come back in the summer term, it is still 
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_ to the same backwater. The journey from London to Cambridge 


takes about twice as long as to Oxford: you bump through flat 
country towards a place of frustrated energies, and when you reach 
Cambridge the drab furlongs of Station Road are still between you 
and your landlady. The grimy strings are gathered again into ready 
hands, the old habits resumed—coffee in the morning, amateur 
dramatics in the afternoon, supervision one evening a week. 

Then suddenly the change comes, and you feel that perhaps Cam- 


__ bridge is the only place where you can still experience the sudden 


contrast between winter and summer of the mediaeval songs. For 
except in a few modern buildings conditions are pretty mediaeval 
in the colleges: gates are closed at ten o'clock; only cold water is 
available in most places, sometimes one tap for a staircase; and a 
single electric fire glimmering at the heart of a huge winter makes 
you consider that there may have been some sense after all in their 
sharing five to a room in Marlowe’s time: human breath can at least 
heat a confined space. 

The first authoritative sign of spring comes in late May: the winds 
across the Fens from the North Sea lower, and on Trinity Backs an 
avenue of trees breaks into blossom; the branches are piled with a 
week’s snow. The set of habits so easily taken up again is dropped 
with little reluctance for a new set. By day you can punt down to 
Granchester and eat a tea to Rupert Brooke, or go down farther to 
Byron’s Pool. In the evening you may be able to go to a concert or 
play in some back court, and during the intervals you can hear the 
long calls of birds across lawns where George Eliot spoke of Duty to 
an astonished Fellow. Life begins to centre on the Backs: cramming 
is done there, the Mill bridge is flooded with drinkers every midday 
and evening, town girls open their Oxo tins full of sandwiches there, 
Spanish and American accents are heard. 

It is about this time that examinations happen. Even the smart 
drop the pose of ‘I never work’, one of those catch-phrases like ‘I 
know no one from my college’ that are given too open a lie to be 
repeated. And at the beginning of June comes May Week. Exuber- 
ance is channelled to a certain extent by organized festivities in 
which Cambridge is determined to live up to the popular conception 
of itself. May Balls are grand and much prepared, but to come across 
a joyless crocodile of couples in evening dress pacing round Great 
Court early the morning after Trinity’s May Ball is to be reminded 
forcibly of an Anna Neagle film, the poor man’s idea of the rich. 
However, May Balls are expensive, and there are other ways of 
celebrating the end of the year. Whatever one may say of it during 
the other terms, Cambridge exuberance is not forced now. American 
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students, whose exams are more easily led up to by subtle and fre- 
quent tests, have said that they find the mass irresponsible liberation 
after exams just as extraordinary as the oppression during them. 

As usual, there is the yearly glut of dramatics promised—every- 
thing is to be seen, from Hamlet, and The Frogs of Aristophanes, to a 
revue in a pub by the river. The Footlights busily manufacture 
Cambridge Tradition; the Amateur Dramatic Club rehearse Labiche’s 
Italian Straw Hat; and Much Ado About Nothing is to be performed 
amid all the hazards of out-of-doors, in the Provost’s Garden at 
King’s. An inexplicable delight in heights becomes apparent, bicycles 
and canoes are found hanging from pinnacles, and a new pleasure 
is to be got from climbing into college early in the morning. And 
there are endless bottle parties, till the mouth becomes permanently 
withered by the taste of cheap wine. 

Is it the weariness of being in one’s fourth year or are this year’s 
products and personages really less sensational than previously? 
There is no scandal equal to the sending down of the editor of Granta 
for blasphemy, but apart from that one thinks this year in terms of 
societies, not personalities: Varsity, the University newspaper, and 
the Union are having some sort of a feud which involves Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s recent appearance in the Union; Granta, the University 
magazine, lacks something of the attack and co-ordination between 
its parts that distinguished it when it was banned and had to appear 
under another name for over a term; the English Faculty considers 
bringing back compulsory Anglo-Saxon; C. S. Lewis’s election to a 
newly created professorship is thought of as a triumph for Oxford 
rather than for Cambridge; the dramatic clubs have played to poor 
audiences all year; the Footlights Revue is said to be a brilliant con- 
trast to its two predecessors; and as usual a new year has just begun 
to gather strength in Downing and King’s—in Downing the fol- 
lowers of a great critic who parrot their master’s judgments without 
his flexible intelligence, and in King’s freshmen are enjoying their 
first summer of forced gaiety. But it’s unfair to localize these faults 
of precocious sourness and pretentiousness like this. In many people 
they do unite as an enthusiasm tempered with discrimination—an 
enthusiasm that can for instance demand the repeated return of 
The Bicycle Thieves and Marlene Dietrich to the local cinemas, a dis- 
crimination that could condemn the self-conscious ‘sophistication’ 
of La Ronde when it was shown here two years ago. 

A new anthology of Cambridge Poetry is on its way; and there is 
the customary number of magazines devoted to poetry and stories 
(now augmented by two political magazines— one extreme left, one 
extreme right), few surviving beyond a couple of issues, some not 
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even reaching that number. But there can be no doubt that they are 
valuable to the ‘young writer’: for three years he has a definite 
audience; he can write in the confidence of knowing what to take for 
granted in it and just how much of its reactions are going to be valu- 
able to him. 

_ Certainly it is an ephemeral society, but its very ephemerality 
strengthens both it and those who are part of it (if only to rebel). It 
will be a long time, we know, before we are again ‘placed’ so securely 
in relation to all who know us. Here a little success can go a long way 
—perhaps too long. This may be because the pace of the packed 
eight-week term demands known personalities and so there are cer- 
tain pigeon-holes— for the Cambridge Editors, the Cambridge Poets, 
the Cambridge Actors, the Cambridge Politicians—that have to be 
filled. Longer than three or four years might be dangerous: the 
quality given would no longer be confidence but complacency, 
sometimes old-maidishness, but it’s all too easy to underestimate the 
value of Cambridge while we are here and to overestimate the value 
of the wide wicked world outside. Cambridge is not a backwater, 
finally, it is very much part of the world if it has caused any modifi- 
cation or intensification in our personalities. For its duration it has 
its proper place in our time of life. There is, after all, little danger of 
those who go down jellifying at once into a too-comfortable stability 
—they go from one flux to ancther flux. The danger lies in remaining 
in a context where values do not need to be changed, instead of 
keeping on the move, ‘travelling light’, with less congenial associates, 
with less attractive surroundings, with less leisure; unknown and 


unsuccessful. 
THOM GUNN 


THE RAGGED BRIDEGROOM’S ASIDE 
TO THE DANDIES 


Dreams have seen better days 
my passion better nights 
and I must mend my ways 
those tatters of delights 
into one daytime suit 
and one of night attire 
by tailoring refute 
worn fashions of desire. 
NORMAN BULLER 
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Sir, 
The situation is even worse than Mr Bergonzi thinks. I am credibly 
informed that a young poet called Alexander Pope has fallen yictim 
to the lure of this ‘new and somewhat marginal literary genre: the 
literary-critical poem’, and has produced a work of considerable 
length, entitled An Essay in Criticism. Fortunately this imitation of 
Mr Amis and Mr Davie is far too long to appear in Essays inCriticism, 
publication in which was evidently the writer’s aim. But it is sad to 
think that by this parasitic activity an author of real promise—as 
those who have seen his Pastorals must admit —has said farewell to 
any hope of making a genuine contribution to creative literature. 
J. C. Maxwell 
King’s College 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Sir, 

Mr Bernard Bergonzi’s name was unknown to me prior to the ap- 
pearance of his letter in the July number of The London Magazine. 
I therefore find it the more difficult to decide whether his attack is 
due to an incapacity to grasp the points I made, or whether it was his 
wish to misrepresent wilfully what I wrote. Could it even be that he 
has a chip on his shoulder? 

According to Mr Bergonzi the implication behind my letter ‘seems 
to be that writing poetry and writing criticism are interchangeable 
and equally valuable activities’. Did Mr Bergonzi really read my 
letter, or was he told about it at second or third hand? Of course I 
neither stated nor implied that poetry and criticism are interchange- 
able, but I do believe that criticism has some importance. It may 
even be that if Mr Bergonzi took criticism more seriously he would 
be able to offer some literary reasons for his disapproval of certain 
Fantasy Press poets. As it is, he seems content with a cheap (and 
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envious?) sneer rather than forthright critical evaluation. But then 
I note that he disapproves of cerebration. 

_ As regards the four points picked out by Mr Bergonzi I would reply 
as follows: 

1. The fact that good poetry and criticism have been written by 
members of provincial universities (as Mr Bergonzi admits) surely 
weakens Mr Spender’s quip about ‘teachers who equate literature 
with sanitary engineering’. 

2. Mr Bergonzi asks: ‘does the most impeccable factual accuracy 
guarantee critical excellence?’ Of course not, but then I did not sug- 
gest it did. The question is Mr Bergonzi’s, not mine. 

3.1 would agree with Mr Bergonzi’s third point if he means that 
too much mediocre criticism is printed. But for heaven’s sake let us 
not delude ourselves that the situation has been improved if we re- 
place such criticism by third-rate imaginative writing. 

4. Many good critics have indeed been writers of distinction. But 
would Mr Bergonzi dismiss, for example, Dr Leavis’s criticism, 
whether or not he agrees with all its aspects, simply because Dr 
Leavis is not a novelist or poet? 

Finally, as regards my so-called ‘give-away’, Mr Bergonzi again 
misrepresents me. | stated quite clearly in my original letter that 
‘some university critics . . . have no conception of the nature of 
criticism or of creative writing’. | welcomed the appearance of some 
university contributors to The London Magazine simply because | 
hoped that, if their criticism was good, it might help to reduce the 
amount of sniping that goes on between university and non-univer- 
sity critics. 

John Cruickshank 
University of Southampton 


Sir, 

After reading your Foreword on the relations of authors with pub- 
lishers and Mr Priestley’s melancholy reflections on the Future of 
the Writer, it occurs to one who is neither author nor publisher, that 
the prospects of creative literature depend, in the last resort, on the 
status it enjoys with the potential reader. This, in its turn, depends 
not only on the talents of its practitioners but on the devotion they 
give to the particular form of art they adopt. The novel, for example, 
was considered frivolous or even noxious, till first Scott and then 
Dickens, by their wide range of human interest, imaginative vision 
and moral earnestness, overcame Puritanical and intellectual pre- 
judices and made it the predominant form for imaginative literature 
in the nineteenth century. They incidentally created a great appetite 
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for fiction which was gratified, profitably to authors and publishers 
and cheaply to readers, by serial publications in weekly and 
monthly magazines. Novel-writing became a respectable and re- 
munerative profession, but quality suffered from the demands for 
quantity, and originality from the tyranny of too many average 
readers. After the death of George Eliot, novelists ceased to be 
leaders and critics of society and became its hired entertainers or its 
enemies. They still, even the most esoteric, expected to make a great 
deal of money out of the public, but with rare exceptions they 
neither gave nor received affection or esteem, while the split be- 
tween the popular and the aesthetic novel gradually lowered the 
general status of their art. The prominent position of even so suc- 
cessful a writer as Arnold Bennett bears no resemblance to the 
prestige the great Victorian novelists enjoyed. And it is difficult to 
resist Mr Priestley’s conclusion that, with modern taxation and 
cheaper forms of mass entertainment, the substantial incomes of 
popular authors are things of the past; while without the aid of best- 
sellers, publishers will find it increasingly difficult to nurse rare and 
delicate talents. 

Nevertheless, the status of the novelist, though depressed, may re- 
cover. The writing of fiction will perhaps cease to be an overcrowded 
profession and will only be embarked on by the exceptionally 
gifted, who will not expect it to support them at the beginning of 
their careers. It may be remembered that Dickens had assured his 
financial independence as a Parliamentary reporter before he pub- 
lished his first Sketch, and that however acceptable the money they 
earned, Trollope, the Brontés, Mrs Gaskell and George Eliot were 
none of them writing for bread. 

The prospects of the novel will not, however, only depend on the 
talents and originality of future authors but on their affirming their 
solidarity with their predecessors and by forming a united front with 
all who have loved and practised their art from Fielding to Henry 
James. This does not entail imitation or uncritical admiration but 
should prevent any pandering to common indolence and ignorance 
by contempt for the classics. Iconoclasm, under whatever disguise it 
may go, will always end by destroying in popular esteem the temple 
which the images adorned. It is therefore regrettable that so eminent 
a novelist as Mr Somerset Maugham, in so respectable a journal as 
The Sunday Times, should preface his essays on ten great novels with 
a defence not only of skipping (a personal matter for each reader) 
but of abridged editions. That he should have undertaken such 


mutilations himself—and for the intelligent reader—is positively 
parricidal. 
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That the pages which bore Mr Maugham will bore everybody — 
that the pages which bore everybody are dead wood, easily removed 
by skilful pruning—that long novels will be much improved as a 
result—that anyway, the authors only put the stuff in to fulfil their 
contracts for so many thousand words per month—that many 
people will now enjoy the books who would otherwise never have 
grappled with them—these are assumptions insulting alike to 
authors and readers and show a contemptuous misunderstanding of 
the craft Mr Maugham professes. Form and essence cannot be 
separated in any work of art, and a novel, which is a design in Time, 
can no more be improved, when the artist is dead, by someone else 
cutting out inferior sequences than a picture, a design in space, can 
be improved by cutting out the more indifferently painted pieces of 
canvas. They may not mean all that they might have if the artist had 
worked them over; they are nevertheless important if we are to 
grasp his complete intention. To try to improve a classic by pruning 
and editing, will redound to the credit of neither the art nor its prac- 
titioners. 

Pansy Pakenham 
Coombe Bissett 
Salisbury 
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GEORGE HERBERT by Margaret Bottrall. (John Murray. 15s.) 
GEORGE HERBERT by Joseph H. Summers. (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 


George Herbert wears better than many poets. Every time I read him 
I am struck again by his gift of multum in parvo, his pregnant ‘sim- 
plicity’, the organic structure of his poems, their blend of conversa- 
tion and music, their balance of feeling and wit. During the last three 
decades he has been unduly overshadowed by Donne, a quite dif- 
ferent kind of poet, as is repeatedly pointed out in both these two 
new books on Herbert. While neither of these books is as stimulating 
as Professor Rosemond Tuve’s A Reading of George Herbert, pub- 
lished two years ago, they both follow Professor Tuve in avoiding 
‘the wilful modern divorce between “scholarship” and “criticism” ’ 
and they both should be welcomed as giving serious and discriminat- 
ing attention to a poet who, according to Professor Summers, ‘was 
the most consistent and interesting experimenter in the English lyric 
between Sidney and Yeats’. The modern fashion of Donne-worship 
can be largely traced back to Mr Eliot’s essay on The Metaphysical 
Poets, published in 1921, one of the most frequently quoted of his 
essays for the reason that it linked the early Seventeenth Century 
and its works with our own period and our works. Mr Eliot’s essay 
was all the more influential because it contained overstatements, 
because it overstressed the ‘heterogeneity’ characteristic of Donne, 
as distinct from the order or fusion of Herbert, and because it con- 
cluded that, given a difficult world, poetry too must be difficult. 
Even if it is granted that most poetry of our time must be difficult, 
‘difficulty’ needs defining and should certainly not be thought of 
mainly in terms of ‘fragmentation’. Mr Eliot himself has long since 
stopped shoring fragments against his ruins, while most of the poets 
younger than himself, both here and in America, have returned to 
their traditional business of ‘making’, of imposing order, and have 
left it to the novelist, if he still so wishes, to declare that he is a 
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Camera—or Just Another Little Piece of Litmus Paper. This being so, 
it is time that Herbert, who (even though Cowper called him ‘gothic 
and uncouth’!) was as classic a designer as Horace, should no longer 
be subordinated to Donne who, for all his brilliant gifts, was too 
often a ribbon-developer. Both Mrs Bottrall and Professor Summers 
insist on this contrast between the two poets, the former making the 
point that ‘Herbert’s wit was fired not by the example of Donne but 
by the paradoxical nature of Christianity itself’. This is well illus- 
trated by that magnificent longer poem The Sacrifice, so illuminat- 
ingly analysed by Professor Tuve, where even single lines can epi- 
grammatize a paradox and yet, on the emotional plane, be as sug- 
gestive as anything in Rimbaud: ‘How with their lanterns do they 
seek the sunne!’ or ‘Alas! what have I stolen from you? Death!’ or 
‘Man stole the fruit, but I must climbe the tree’. Such writing of 
course raises the old question whether it can be fully appreciated by 
anyone who is not a ‘Christian’. The obvious answer seems to be 
that emotionally we in this country are nearly all of us Christians. 
What needs more discussion is whether, to get the most out of 
Herbert, we have to feel sympathy towards the Church of England. 

A middle way, such as Herbert himself found in the Church of 
England, loses its point when its exponents take it for granted. 
Modern snobbery, like modern neurosis, prefers extremes and it is 
assumed that to choose a middle way implies a lack of passion, of 
imagination, and of courage. Yet, in fact, a genuine middle way re- 
quires both a very steady head and a heart. Perhaps it is only possible 
for the truly educated in certain places and at certain times; Herbert 
was probably lucky to have died before the Civil War. Anyhow, as 
Mrs Bottrall says, it is foolish to write him off as ‘a simple soul’, a 
view perhaps encouraged by Izaak Walton’s Life. If Herbert does not 
show off in the way that Donne or Cleveland or Cowley did, it is not 
because he could not. 

‘Who sayes that fictions only and false hair 
Become a verse?’ 

he writes—but he must have been a master of fictions and false hair 
when he was University Orator at Cambridge. Unlike most poets in 
his own or the preceding generation he eschews Classical allusions; 
yet he was a Classical scholar and that training must have helped him 
as a poet, since he draws on the Bible more classically than many 
have drawn on the Classics. At a first or a hasty reading he is decep- 
tive; there is a great variety in him which the simplicity of his lan- 
guage and the ease of his music might make us miss. In fact that very 
simplicity and ease, when used to portray spiritual conflicts and 
doubts, serve as a dramatic irony, rather as a lesser poet, A. E. Hous- 
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man, was served by the sheer slickness of his verse forms. : 
Professor Summers analyses in greater detail the Herbertian prin- 
ciple rightly defined by Mrs Bottrall as ‘the principle that the 
dominant emotion of each poem dictates its rhythmic form’ or, as 
he puts it, ‘the attempt to make formal structure an integral part of 
the meaning’. Herbert was no more a ‘simple’ artist (writing as the 
bird sings) than he was a ‘simple soul’. A master of colloquial 
rhythms, he achieved, as both these critics demonstrate, a most sur- 
prising but convincing combination of these with ‘elegant stanza- 
forms and rhyme schemes’, a combination attempted, to their credit, 
by certain modern poets such as Auden. In the Free Verse Era it was 
too often forgotten that for nine purposes out of ten formal limita- 
tions can mean freedom. Yet, as regards form in that wider sense 
which includes the structural use of imagery and allusions, we 
today are at a great disadvantage compared with a poet like Herbert, 
of whom Professor Summers writes: ‘Repeatedly one discovers that 
what seem to be difficult or strained “conceits” in The Temple have 
specific sources either in the Bible or in theological commonplaces’ 
(compare Professor Tuve on Herbert’s mediaeval heritage). But how 
many readers today know their Bible? How many readers indeed 
share any intellectual or mythological commonplaces (unless we 
admit such often misunderstood tags as the ‘Oedipus Complex’)? 
‘Tone of voice’, wrote Professor Tuve truly, ‘is a component of 

meaning.’ Herbert is a poet of many voices (many of his poems in- 
volve dialogue) and his modulation of tone, like the timing of a bril- 
liant actor, is something that could not be taught. Sometimes the 
conversational shifts occur in an allegorical framework; Professor 
Summers instances Peace as such a poem, which ‘moves from wit to 
ritual, from conversation to mystery’. Sometimes, as in Love Un- 
known, the pattern (art concealing art) is that of an almost lacka- 
daisical narrative: 

‘I found that some had stuffed the bed with thoughts, 

I would say thorns.’ 
Sometimes, as in the first sonnet on Prayer, the effect is achieved 
by asyndeton, a rapid succession of jabbing images, with an alterna- 
tion of hyperbole and subtle flatness: 

‘Church-bells beyond the starres heard, the souls blood, 

The land of spices; something understood.’ 
But, whatever the technical devices, Herbert remains a devotional 
poet whose devotion was remote from the Via Negativa. His 
spirituality never excluded the senses. As he himself said, ‘Religion 
does not banish mirth, but only moderates, and sets rules to it’. 
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TuRGENEV: A Life by David Magarshack. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


SELECTED LETTERS OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Edited, Translated and 
with an Introduction by Francis Steegmuller. (Hamish Hamilton. 
18s.) 


The resemblances between Flaubert and Turgenev, both as writers 


~ and men, are so striking that the differences only serve to emphasize 


them. 

To take the resemblances first. The two men were almost exact 
contemporaries: Turgenev was born in 1818 and died in 1882, Flau- 
bert was born in 1821 and died in 1880. Each, when he started 
writing, was a romantic. Turgenev was a ‘writer of turgid romantic 
verse and “philosophic” poetic drama’, an ‘admirer of the Russian 
pseudo-sublime school and an imitator of Byron’, while Flaubert 
also, in adolescence, wrote poetic dramas and novels and, meta- 
phorically at any rate, ‘slept witha dagger under his pillow’. Later, 
each violently disowned the idols of his youth and turned to realism; 
but romance, though evicted with a pitchfork, came back again—to 
Turgenev in the conception of his characters, especially his women 
characters (who could be more romantically conceived than Lisa 
in A House of Gentlefolk?), and to Flaubert in various ways, in the 
setting of Salammbo for instance, and in the secret dreams of 
Madame Bovary. Each was a rebel against the class of society in 
which he had been brought up—Turgenev against the landowning 
class in Russia, Flaubert against the provincial bourgeoisie; and 
from these youthful revolts came life-long passions, in Turgenev’s 
case a passion for the freeing of the serfs, which was to get him into 
much political trouble, and in Flaubert’s an obsession against the 
bourgeoisie which helped to turn him against human nature and 
substitute art for life as the object of existence. Turgenev was under 
the domination, Flaubert under the influence, of his mother, and 
though for each the relationship had very different psychological 
results, it may have contributed to the emotional frustration from 
which each, in his way, suffered. Each was afflicted by intense ner- 
vous instability; Turgenev by various forms of hypochondria, one 
of which, his dread of cholera, was so acute that the rumour of an 
outbreak in a remote part of Russia was enough to send him scurry- 
ing from the country; while in his youth the strange fantasy that the 
top of his head had no bone to cover it, only skin and hair, caused 
him untold misery. Flaubert’s life seems to have been conditioned 
by the nervous seizure, epilepsy or whatever it was, that attacked 
him in early adolescence, and even if he did not worry about his 
health as much as Turgeney did, he was always preoccupied by it 
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and often paralysed by nervous indecision. Each at an early age— 
Flaubert in his twenties and Turgenev in his thirties— complained 
that he was already an old man; Turgenev declared that he must in- 
dulge in love-making but sparingly, while Flaubert affirmed, in 
effect, that he had come to the end of his emotional life. Each of 
them was, in the main, an unhappy man for whom life held far more 
sorrow than joy: Madame Viardot called Turgenev ‘le plus triste des 
hommes’. Indeed, from reading Turgenev’s life and Flaubert’s 
Letters one might easily get the impression that no creative writer 
could ever be happy. Or sane: their life-stories give colour to Stend- 
hal’s remark that Sir Walter Scott was not mad enough to be a great 
novelist. 

I could go on multiplying the parallels. Each was attacked by the 
government of his country. Flaubert on the publication of Madame 
Bovary was prosecuted for obscenity and acquitted; Turgenev’s 
letter about Gogol got him banished for eighteen months to his es- 
tates. But not the least striking resemblance between the two writers 
was their temperamental affinity. At their first meeting at the Gon- 
courts’ dinner-party in 1863 they took to each other, though it was 
eight years before their friendship ripened. Each enormously ad- 
mired the other’s work; Flaubert said some of the truest, as well as 
the most laudatory, things that have ever been said about Turgenev’s 
novels: and Turgenev, though at one time he condemned contem- 
porary French literature lock stock and barrel (‘In fact, the French 
seem to be able to do without truth in art as easily as without free- 
dom in social life’), said that if Tolstoy had one rival in the field of 
fiction, it was Flaubert. 

But the differences are striking, too. After 1856, though he often 
revisited Russia and his estate at Spasskoye, Turgenev lived in 
Europe, an exile and a nomad: even when he was not trailing after 
Madame Viardot, he never stayed long in the same place. He was 
cosmopolitan and a master of many languages. Flaubert, though he 
made trips abroad—to Asia Minor to satisfy his romantic longings, 
to Tunisia, to gather information for Salammbo, and to England— 
was by nature and preference a stay-at-home. Buried in Croisset, he 
spoke slightingly of Paris. Turgenev was a man of few firm friend- 
ships (he quarrelled with Tolstoy and with Dostoievski), many 
loves, and one permanent enslavement: to the singer, Pauline Viar- 
dot. She tolerated him but did not return his affection; and this, the 
ruling relationship of his life, is frequently reflected in his fiction. 
“You have plucked all my flowers’, he wrote in a poem, ‘and you 
won't come to visit my grave.’ The graph of Flaubert’s emotional 
life followed a different course. He had several men friends, and 
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a few women friends (Georges Sand was one) to whom he was de- 
votedly attached; he dearly loved his mother and his niece Caroline, 
and he had a mistress, Louise Colet. But his relationship with her 
was almost the reverse of Turgenev’s with Madame Viardot. He 
wrote her passionate letters, but he saw her only rarely. Twice they 
quarrelled after periods of uneasy amity: the second time finally. 
Flaubert’s bark was worse than his bite and his nature more friendly 
than he was ready to admit, but outside the charmed circle of his 
friends, humanity, and especially the female sex, came under the 
ban of his misanthropy. ‘Art’, he declared, ‘is the best bitch of all.’ 
At heart Flaubert was an ascetic (hence his obsession with the 
Temptations of St Anthony) and Turgenev an amorist; just as Flau- 
bert was a misanthrope who loaded his human material with con- 
tempt, while Turgenev was a philanthropist, dedicated to social re- 
form. But both, in their attitude to life, were pessimists. ‘Life’, Tur- 
genev wrote, ‘is nothing but a disease, which sometimes grows 
stronger and sometimes weaker; one ought to learn how to endure 
its attacks.’ 

Mr Steegmuller’s selection of Flaubert’s Letters is designed, inter 
alia, to exhibit his aesthetic opinions, his theory of art for art’s sake. 
The practice of art must be a discipline of scientific austerity, the 
author’s personality playing no more part in his work than does the 
scientist’s in his. Flaubert did not live up to his theory. He used his 
characters, as Turgenev did, for purposes of self-castigation, and, 
again like Turgenev, he tried to transmute his obsessions into art. 
Turgenev, though an equally scrupulous artist, had a much less doc- 
trinaire approach to art than Flaubert had. Most of his novels were 
written quickly: the first draft of Rudin occupied him only seven 
weeks, whereas Flaubert took seven years to complete Madame 
Bovary. Though a great stylist, there is no evidence that Turgenev 
regarded style as the be-all and end-all of writing, as Flaubert did. 
We find in Mr Magarshack’s biography many of his dicta on art, but 
no formal credo. ‘All through my career as a writer’, Turgenev said, 
‘I have never taken ideas but always characters as my starting 
point.’ And again, ‘Realism by itself is fatal— truth, however power- 
ful, is not art. A writer must above all avoid being literary.’ ‘Tur- 
genev felt’ (Mr Magarshack says) ‘that he could only achieve some- 
thing when he had destroyed the “man of letters” in himself.’ ‘Also 
he must have faith; for without ardent faith and love irony was 
trash and criticism wore than abuse.’ ‘If we analyse the poetry of 
evil, personified in the character of Satan,’ Turgenev wrote, ‘we shall 
find even there infinite love at its foundation.’ 

Flaubert would hardly have agreed with this. But there was a great 
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deal of love in him that found its way into his letters, if not into his 
books. In his letters he was not preoccupied with style: everything 
came out violently, in a rush. Mr Steegmuller’s judicious selection 
and magnificent translation enable us to appreciate their spon- 
taneity, and the irrepressible humanity of the man who was so in- 
human with himself. And Mr Magarshack’s full, fascinating and 
well-documented biography provides us if not with a definitive por- 
trait of Turgenev at any rate with the material to make one. His was 
an elusive, self-contradictory, loosely-woven personality, which 
contained more surprises and unresolved discords even than Flau- 
bert’s. Some of his photographs are so unlike each other that even 
allowing for differences of age they scarcely seem to be of the same 
man. 
L. P. HARTLEY 


THE END OF AN OLD Sone by J. D. Scott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 
THE Dark G.asses by Francis King. (Longmans. ros. 6d.) 


Who are the promising young writers today, the new novelists of the 
post-war world whose position now corresponds to that of such 
figures as Elizabeth Bowen and Graham Greene twenty years ago? 
This question, phrased in one way or another, is often asked, and 
sometimes it seems a difficult one to answer—yet, surely, there 
must be an answer. Well, J. D. Scott and Francis King are both young 
writers who have made their reputations as novelists since the war. 
Mr Scott has been compared with Somerset Maugham, Nigel Balchin 
and Graham Greene: Mr King is a poet who with an earlier novel 
won the Somerset Maugham award. Both have written several books 
already and presumably intend to write more; professional novelists, 
they are safely launched on a literary career, have been praised by 
Mr C. P. Snow and are beginning to be recognized as fairly safe bets 
for future stardom. What, then, are their latest novels like, and to 
what can one look forward as they become increasingly established? 

Mr Scott has written an interesting story about a romantic pro- 
vincial, the illegitimate son of an eccentric Jacobite landowner who 
is brought up as a working-class boy, makes for himself a brilliant 
career and is torn between success in America and sentimental at- 
tachment to the traditions of his native Scotland. The plot is 
cleverly designed to throw sidelights on such subjects as class dis- 
tinction and the changing forms of the ambitious Scot’s dreams of 
glory. Mr Scott has some good things to say about provincialism, a 
rewarding topic sometimes rather hysterically discussed in the cor- 
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respondence columns of intellectual reviews, but he does not go 
deep; perhaps some day somebody will write a modern successor to 
Balzac’s La Muse du Département, the classic study of this subtle 
theme. Mr King describes a far more conventional situation, in fact 
one which must surely be nearly played out as material for the 
novelist; an Englishman, cultured, reserved and fastidious, is brought 
face to face with the harsh beauty and cruelty of life by his associa- 
tion with a boy and a girl, beautiful peasants, in Corfu. Moral disin- 
tegration in the South—by adopting this formula Mr King invites, 
but does not stand up to, comparison with Death in Venice, L’Im- 
moraliste and The Rock Pool. 

The End of an Old Song and The Dark Glasses have certain 
features in common. For one, considerable technical assurance; both 
these books are cleverly constructed, but the cleverness is not ap- 
parent; there are no tricks of style or presentation. The writing is 
smooth and sober, easy but not exciting to read, sometimes rather 
colourless; now and again one is reminded of Somerset Maugham. 
Mr Scott’s intense belief in the interest of his story, his measured at- 
tention to detail and the portentous understatement with which he 
handles his climaxes, result in an almost embarrassing solemnity; 
this is probably the very impression he had hoped to avoid, but re- 
straint can be as self-conscious as over-writing. Mr King is a shade 
more allusive, but he too moves at a measured pace. Both writers 
are remarkably lacking in humour: Mr Scott’s Alastair sometimes 
makes a rowdy joke and there is a conventionally comic element in 
the character of Mr King’s Mrs Nicolidou, but the view of life which 
these novels provide is one from which gaiety is strikingly absent. It 
is not, however, a gloomy one; these are not romans noirs, there is 
nothing pessimistic or disillusioned about them; they are just very 
serious. Mr Scott in particular gives an impression of sober sanity; 
and when his characters, as they occasionally do, get drunk, go to 
parties and make love promiscuously, these licences seem to be con- 
doned as healthy relaxation. Too much men of the world to be prigs, 
both Mr Scott and Mr King are sensitive to moral values: their ap- 
proach to personal relations is slightly reminiscent of morning- 
coffee discussions in a University town, though here Mr Scott would 
be a don and Mr King an undergraduate. The aesthetic sense is well 
developed in each; Mr King is alive to the wild beauty of Corfu and 
the troubling attraction of its inhabitants, and Mr Scott describes 
with equal sensibility the Scottish scene in which much of his story is 
set. Butas against these lovely landscapes the characters and destinies 
of Alastair and Catherine, Patrick and Iris predictably unfold, one 
longs for a touch of frivolity, of inconsequence or irresponsibility. 
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The trouble is that in spite of a readable prose style and an 
economical method of story-telling (features which they share) 
these writers appear to be taking for granted the importance of their 
characters and plots; what happens to Patrick or Alastair is not so 
interesting to the people who read about it as it is to those who have 
invented it. And one is too conscious of the process of invention. The 
whole business of story-telling is very tricky, and can easily seem 
silly; however good the story, if it fails to achieve a life of its own 
it is bound to seem a fuss about nothing, and rebellious feelings 
awake in the reader. As only the greatest artists can produce char- 
acters and situations which seem to the reader more intensely alive 
than his own experience, or which in some way enrich or undermine 
it, those writers who are less than great must depend on the charm 
and originality of their own personalities, as revealed in their work, 
to hypnotize the public into acceptance. Here I think Mr Scott and 
Mr King, able craftsmen as they are, fall short. Their writing does 
not yet carry a distinctive trademark, and so their novels are not 
memorable. Judged by any other standard (unless one counts the 
melodramatic act of arson which brings The End of an Old Song to 
an unconvincing close as a technical fault) they have produced two 
exemplary exercises in a difficult art. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH by Saul Bellow. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 15s.) 


This immensely long, rich and varied novel is bursting with interest 
and evidence of talent. Written in the picaresque tradition, it con- 
tains a succession of adventures—comic, fantastic, sordid or mag- 
nificent — strung on the double thread of the hero’s personality and 
the author’s gusto. 

Augie March is a product of racial admixture and the Chicago 
slums. Intelligent, handsome, obliging, he soon rises high. Ap- 
parently defenceless, there is always someone anxious to adopt him 
take his life over, make him make good. Augie’s strength is that of 
simple faith; trusting to life itself, like jellyfish to ocean, he will 
never be cornered into anybody’s private creek. The attempts of men 
and women to take charge of him, which always succeed up to the 
moment when they really threaten his independence, give to the 
book its shape and logic. But the real hero is America today, and 
beyond that, the great tide of modern life. ants 

The author has a tremendous taste for the flavour of present day 
existence, and for those manifestations of it at which most writers 
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shudder. He exults in fast cars, prize fights, cheap cafés, advertising, 
sprawling suburbs or railroad yards, and in every kind of financial 
racket. With candour and delight he reports them all: but his book 
is in no sense an exposure, rocketed by moral indignation. On the 
contrary, it is a revelation—a revelation in the eighteenth century 
sense, in which the existence and essential goodness of God can be 
deduced from the complexity and multifariousness of his handi- 
work. 

But instead of the cellular arrangement of a bee-hive supplying 
this proof, it is deduced from the flow of life around a shady pool- 
room, or the splendour of a luxury hotel which *. . . went after the 
tone of old Saratoga Springs establishments, greenery and wicker- 
work, braid cord on the portiéres, menus in French, white hall run- 
ners and deep fat of money, limousines in the washed gravel, lavish 
culture of flowers bigger than life, and triple-decker turf on which 
the grass lived rich’. 

An unfailing flow of minor acts of creation keeps the book 
moving. Fresh characters are continually emerging from the 
shadows to make a strong visual impact, fade out, and give place to 
others. The unsuccessful heavyweight: ‘An immense face like raked 
garden soil in need of water. And in this porous dryness, a pair of 
whity eyes fearing the worst, and a punch-formed nose.’ The 
brother’s girl: ‘But she, although in a self-solicitous way, was a 
beautiful piece of tall work, on colossal but careful legs, hips for- 
ward; her mouth was big and would have been perfect if there 
hadn’t been something self-tasting in it, eyes with complicated lids 
but magnificent in their slow heaviness, an erotic development. . . . 
The ingredient of thought was weaker in Cissy’s mixture than the 
other elements. But she was a sly girl, soft though she seemed.’ 

The lead lines of Augie’s life are tolerance and sensuality. He is 
always hoping, as the young do hope, to discover a life that is better 
than living, and looks for it, where the young naturally look, in the 
delights of love. Here the author exercises to the full his twentieth 
century liberty, but without exploitation. Gradually, out of ex- 
perience—which, like all our experience, is largely of failure— 
Augie comes to look more for truth and less for enjoyment, more for 
consciousness and less for self-immersion, knowing by now that 
the search for truth involves acceptance of lies. 

The Adventures of Augie March has had a prodigious success in 
the US. Lionel Trilling has called it ‘not less than great’, and it has 
gained the American National Book Award for the most distin- 
guished work of fiction published in America in 1953. Over here it 
has also been very well received, and I have read no new novel for 
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years which makes such a:double appeal—to the reader's sense of 
enjoyment and to his judgement. 

The book’s weaknesses are three. First, the chief woman charac- 
ters, the young women with whom Augie falls in love, do not come 
off. They are not drawn at first sight with the sharpness of the 
minor characters, and though we see them for longer, we don’t see 
them any clearer or know them any better. 

Second, the attempt to put the hero’s philosophical speculations — 
often interesting in themselves — into the language of vivid reporting, 
leads to considerable woolliness and passages of bad knitting. .. . 
‘Which is to say also that the human heat that circulates and warms, 
when it’s piled at any bar or break, burns inward or out with typical 
embers or sores, and makes a track of fever or fire whose correspond- 
ing part is darkness and cold gaps. So there are burning roses, there 
are sores, and there are busted circuits. It’s rare to find us without 
these breaks and interferences.’ 

Finally, not every link in the chain of Augie’s adventures, as he 
drifts or races across the States, to Mexico and finally to Paris, rings 
quite true. There is page after page of brilliant reporting, particu- 
larly in the low life of Chicago. But there are whole other incidents 
—such as Augie’s shipwreck—where the background of reality 
wears thin or vanishes. And one long incident, where he is carried 
off to Mexico by his rich girl-friend Thea in order to train an eagle to 
hunt iguanas, appears to owe a great deal to another writer, Jule 
Mannix, who actually did with her husband train an American bald 
eagle for this work, and has published accounts of the experiment. 

But above the barbed wire of criticism looms the stupendous piece 
of real estate which Mr Saul Bellow has so ably constructed—a vast 
block of flats, ranging from slums to the most luxurious pent-houses, 
packed with characters circulating freely, all bursting with ambi- 
tion, envy, lust and cowardice, but with a great deal of charitable- 
ness and humour thrown in. 


TOM HOPKINSON 


THE DEATH BELL by Vernon Watkins. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 
THE Pot GERANIUM by Norman Nicholson. (Faber. 9s. 6d.) 


‘Declamation’, Watkins declaims, ‘is impurity.’ And since, for me, 
he is among the first of authorities on the subject of purity or im- 
purity, I accept his declamation. These poems have that multiplied 
transparence—the levels of purity—possessed only by the finest 
stained glass windows or a staircase of mirrors. The words do not 
parade themselves across the proscenium of the poem like a proces- 
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sion of coloured and acrobatic exhibitionists, so that the philology 
gets in the way of the poetry—as, sometimes, in Dylan Thomas, 
you can’t see the truth for the words— but are permitted, like morse- 
code signallers, to stand up and gesticulate with so formal and clear 
a code of language and image that the poem is transmitted with 
heliographic purity. These poems are poems the same way as mathe- 
matics are mathematics—no incidental impedimenta present, no 
chips from rolled logs, no strings of the placenta, no shrieks from the 
grinding axes, only the poem itself, like a window through which 
the operations of all things can be observed. It is not that Watkins 
displays a restrained or thin immediacy of imagination; he does not; 
it is simply that when it comes to the culture of poetry, he is all 
green fingers. I do not think that his poems will ever attain the ac- 
clamation of those of his friend and compatriot, Dylan Thomas, for 
this very reason; he belongs with Edmund Spenser or Lionel John- 
son in that quiet corner seldom visited by sightseers but frequently 
visited by other poets. It is possible to overhear these poems protest- 
ing that they do not care how many or how few people read them: 
what they wanted was to be. And quite suddenly poets who write 
poems as snappy as the three-card trick or as mystagogical as Scotch 
mist or as inflated as gas-wags, suddenly they are all dismissed to 
their proper places—the train to Cambridge, the obscure bottle, and 
the slow boat to Cape Success. The inhabitants of Watkins’ new 
poems are mostly birds, prophets, and seas; but the birds are not 
pitied, the prophets are not melodramatized, and the sea is not 
loudly congratulated for having occasioned this poet emotion. These 
birds fly, sing and die; the prophets utter judgements and prophecies; 
and the sea is feared. I think that there are so few people in the 
poems—there are many presences—because this poet prizes and 
preserves his spiritual loneliness for the reason that, when anyone or 
anything appears upon the horizon of his perception, this uncalled- 
for advent must necessarily impress itself upon him all the more. An 
air of spiritual loneliness pervades and isolates all the poems in this 
book, and, I am sure, has to do with the quality of purity that I 
admire them for. This purity of voice and vision could ensue only, 
I think, from a total dedication of the mind to whatever the imagina- 
tion elects to glorify. 

Watkins’ poems will never set the times on fire but they will il- 
luminate the intellectual sensibilities of people and the dark pas- 
sages of human communication; and what is more they will il- 
luminate these odd and ambiguous perspectives without casting 
shadows. These poems remind me continually that there are, really, 
no categories of major and minor poetry: there are simply poems. 
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And they also serve to remind me that, in poems which have truly 
traversed and emerged from the imaginative machinery of a natural 
poet, all sorts of crude and undigested elements can be present with- 
out serious hurt or damage to the poem. Watkins sometimes em- 
ploys such tattered phrases as ‘verdant ground’ or ‘black as pitch’; 
and he more often permits the shade of Yeats to dictate entire lines: 

All is conjecture here 

And affirmation there. 

Here is the bell man-rung 

And there the angel’s tongue. 
But the impression effected is neither of commonplace carelessness 
nor of derivative expedience: it is more as though one were being de- 
liberately chided for the suspension of critical tolerance. These oc- 
casional dead words and imitative instances do not spoil the poems 
in which they occur: the poems are so intensely innocent that these 
things look like dirt on children, undesirable but not defects. 

To me the poems are most valuable for the reason that they affirm 
an axiom about poetry which is always in danger of derogation or 
eclipse: that poems do not have to do anything at all or be anything 
at all except operating poetry. They need not persuade us of the im- 
mortality or the mortality of the human soul, or cure the stammer, 
or provide an alternative to the act of religious worship: all that 
they have to do (and many of Watkins’ poems succeed in this) is to 
convince us that, at the moment of reading the poem, nothing else 
matters. And perhaps not only then. 

Norman Nicholson, like a chip off the good old Wordsworthian 
rock, convinces this reader of his poems that, above everything else, 
he (that is, Nicholson, not me) cannot tell a lie. This produces an 
almost embarrassing effect of circumstantial verisimilitude, like 
overlooking other people’s bedrooms. I do not so much mean that 
these poems speak nothing but the truth. I mean merely that when 
Norman Nicholson gives us the dimensions of his geranium pot: 

Six inch deep by four across 
I am absolutely certain that he has got out a ruler and measured it. 
Just as I am equally sure that Wordsworth was reporting facts when 
he wrote: 

I've measured it from side to side, 

Tis six feet long by two feet wide. 
But such instances, instead of simply proving the veracity of the 
poet (and they do that all right), succeed, somehow, in embarrassing 
us with the spectacle of a man behaving like an inch worm when 
he is supposed to be entertaining an angel not unawares. It is, surely, 
possible to put too much responsibility upon the facts in a poem: (I 
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_ do not say ‘upon the reality’). For, whereas, in these two examples, 

_ it appears that the fact reported is the size of a geranium bed and a 

_ grave, nevertheless this is not so. What has been reported, the re- 
sponsible fact, is that these poets measured these things. Now I see 
nothing wrong or untoward in the poet going around with a yard- 
stick or a pair of scales or a lie detector, so long as his manipulation 
of these gadgets is not adduced as evidence of his poetic, or inter- 
pretative, rather than his circumstantial veracity. He may tell truths 
about the size of a grave and lies about who is buried there. Norman 
Nicholson, I am quite sure, speaks the circumstantial or white truth 
about all his subjects: his poems really do ‘report’; they catalogue; 
they collect. But I am left wondering what to do with a book con- 

taining geological specimens, geraniums, clocks, Ravenglass Rail- 
way Station, fossils, etc., but very few poems. I wish that Mr Nichol- 
son would report more often not the things that any reasonably alert 
man can see for himself, but those matters that only the responsible 
poet can perceive. One or two such poems, on one or two such mat- 
ters, are present in this collection. And these, poems of religious de- 
votion or Christian doxology for the most part, show that when 
Norman Nicholson chooses to exercise his palaeontological eye upon 
the recesses of human character and the excesses of human destiny, 
then he ought to come up somewhere near Wordsworth’s heart in- 
stead of his knee. 

GEORGE BARKER 


SOLDIERS BATHING, AND OTHER POEMS by F. T. Prince. (The Fortune 
Press. 6s.) 


Mr Prince’s merits as a poet have won him the recognition of other 
poets and of that small public which both reads and discriminates 
among contemporary writers of verse. He has been drawn upon by 
anthologists, and reviewers of varying weight, advancing their 
claims as talent-scouts or literary tipsters, have praised him. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of this volume, his second, will extend 
a reputation already established. 

The title-poem is possibly the most impressive English poem as- 
sociable with the Second World War. It appears here in a revised 
version and contains memorable statements of which the directness 
may suggest Wilfred Owen. For example, a sudden relaxation brings 
to the soldier a momentary forgetfulness of 

‘His hatred of the war, its terrible pressure that begets 
A machinery of death and slavery, 
Each being a slave and making slaves of others’ 
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and the dreadful assertion that 

‘Because to love is frightening we prefer 

The freedom of our crimes.’ 
The compassion is worthy of Owen, but Mr Prince has attained a 
largeness of vision hardly within the scope of Owen, who died young 
and whose fellow-feeling was not discernibly strengthened by a 
Christian mysticism like that of Mr Prince. A dignitary of the 
Church was quoted the other day in the papers as having spoken 
of moral squalor and a want of intelligibility in verse today: he 
might be heartened by the nobility and lucidity of ‘Soldiers Bathing’. 
The poem evokes a blessed evening interval in wartime, when 
soldiers, battleworn, are free to bathe playfully in a warm and tran- 
quil sea; they are transfigured by the moment, by their own feelings, 
and by the poet’s perception. He recalls a drawing by Michelangelo 
of a comparable scene, and another of a fiercer scene by Pollaiuolo, 
and in an instant all comes into focus in the light of history, of 
human nature, of the Redemption—of the knowledge (which is not 
the same as understanding) 

‘That some great love is over all we do’. 

In a sense all Mr Prince’s poems are love poems. A group of them 
here are classified as such: in their strict forms, their imagery, their 
intricate thought and emotion, they have a seventeenth-century air 
and yet a newness, and they tend to reverberate in the mind’s ear: 

‘And so we too came where the rest have come, 

To where each dreamed, each drew, the other home 

From all distractions to the other’s breast, 

Where each had found, each was, the wild bird’s nest. 

For that we came, and knew that we must know 

The thing we knew of but we did not know.’ 
There is also a group of translations from St John of the Cross, in 
which Mr Prince has ‘tried to reproduce the effect of the Spanish 
rhythms in the stanza of Crashaw’s Weeper’, besides some early 
poems, including the two exquisite African flower-pieces, ‘The 
Babiaantje’ and ‘The Moonflower’. 

Two long and powerful pieces conclude the group of love poems. 
Both are concerned with the love of the unattainable or with an un- 
attainable love. ‘The Old Age of Michelangelo’ is a passionate and 
crystalline conception of its subject—a spirit ; 

‘Which is an infinite sea of love’ 
and which sees itself, in a sustained image, as a Zeus unable, for 
want of wings, to seize the beloved being and so to 
‘gain or regain 
The sole pure love, and fence it with my wings’. 
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This eloquent poem ends on a most telling note of pathos. A not 
wholly unrelated theme is that of ‘Apollo and the Sibyl’, in which 
the aged Cumaean Sibyl, alone, 

‘And now a low brown person, shrinking slowly to a bag of 

skin’, 

dreams and ponders on all that she has forfeited by not accepting 
the love of Apollo, until she is at last only a voice in a cave 

‘— And the sky opens 

Like a fan its vault of violet light, unfolding, 

A wide and wingless path to the impossible’. 
These poems have something definable in a word and especially rare 
in an age when meanness and self-pity are literary fashions: the 
word is splendour. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


JERUSALEM JOURNEY by H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
18s.) 
THE MAN ON A Donkey by H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
15s.) 

Pilgrim is always an evocative word. Hoof-beats in the dust on the 
Canterbury Road, Christian with his burden, Tanhauser absolved by 
the blossoming staff, Wilfred of Ivanhoe standing among the dogs in 
his father’s hall, devout knees wearing the stones of Glastonbury, of 
Compostella, of Lourdes, of Mecca, of Benares, of Jerusalem, of 
Rome; the double image of adventure and dedication adds up to a 
myth which perhaps a secular generation enamoured of travel books 
still ignorantly worships. If it was a myth, it was also a business, and 
Felix Fabri, a Swiss born friar from a Dominican Monastery at Ulm, 
was a practical Religious. He went twice on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
once in 1480, and again in 1483. What he recorded in his ‘Evaga- 
torium’, misnamed his ‘little book’, was not so much his spiritual 
experiences, his ostensible purpose was to provide suitable light 
reading for his brother monks at Festivals, his real passion to savour 
again the delights of foreign travel, for which he clearly had a great 
appetite. 

Venice was the point of departure for the Holy Land. It was at 
Venice that the rich pilgrim hired a galley; the pilgrim of limited 
means haggled in the Travel Agencies for a place on one. An 
elaborate contract was necessary. The Captain should provide two 
hot meals a day with wine, and a little glass of malvoisie before 
breakfast. He undertook to help the pilgrims with their landing 
papers at Jaffa, and to see them past the Immigration Officer. Felix 
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Fabri’s Captain secured for the party a good professional guide, who 
took them to the sights, iriterpreted, umpired the difficult question of 
tipping in a foreign currency, and drove off the little Saracen boys, 
who would steal anything from presents bought to take home to the 
luncheon packets of hard boiled eggs, ham, cheese and bread, which 
pilgrims took with them on all day trips. 

~ Of this record, written in ecclesiastical Latin, H. F. M. Prescott has 
made a fascinating transcript, a travel book as intimate and amusing 
as any written by a young man of this mid-century who has beguiled 
his publisher to finance a foreign journey. Jerusalem Journey is 
based on scholarship and on a profound historical knowledge, which 
never obscures the view, nor overweights the human story. Felix 
Fabri always enjoys himself, Miss Prescott enjoys Felix Fabri, and 
the result is something very enjoyable to the reader. 

It is this vivid sense of history as a dimension in which people like 
ourselves lead actual lives that has given a distinguishing vitality to 
all H. F. M. Prescott’s work, from her first historical novel, The Un- 
hurrying Chase, published in 1925, to her full length piece of 
tapestry, The Man on a Donkey, which in 1952 made her widely 
known in the English-speaking world. Her own note at the beginning 
of that novel is revealing: ‘This book’, she says, ‘is cast in the form of 
a chronicle. This form, which requires space to develop itself, has 
been used in an attempt to introduce the reader into a world, rather 
than at first to present him with a narrative. In that world he must 
move for a while like a stranger, as in real life picking up, from 
seemingly trifling episodes, understanding of those about him, and 
learning to know them without knowing that he learns.’ It is, in fact, 
a cosmos into which she is taking her reader, and one in which she 
herself is so entirely at home that she uses its language and its visible 
symbols with the unconscious ease of a good driver manipulating his 
gears. 

Does this habit of domicile in a past world make her expatriate 
from our own? She is not a writer for those who want in an historical 
novel an image of the predicaments of our time, except in so far as 
her preoccupation is always with the permanent human predica- 
ment, man’s relationships with his fellow men and with his Gods. 
As with George Eliot, the chief source of tension in her novels is the 
uncertainty as to how far her main characters will prove themselves 
noble. Since she is a writer in the Christian tradition, her idea of 
nobility is more sharply defined. As with George Eliot, her writing 
is illuminated by compassion and tenderness, salted with humour; 
she has for many of her characters that kind of affectionate amuse- 
ment that we feel for those we love. She has not, however, the same 
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depth or range of penetration as George Eliot. Had she written 
Romola it would probably have been more readable, but to read it is 
to recognize a more powerful machine lumbering down that wrong 
road. Miss Prescott’s psychology is simple and shrewd, pre-Freud, 
based on an observant eye and close historical reading. Her style has 
developed from the slightly mannered, over-conscious, romantic 
writing of The Unhurrying Chase to the more objective biographical 
manner of The Man on a Donkey. The change seems to have come in 
her one experiment in modern genre, the detective novel Dead and. 
Not Buried, which she wrote half way through her career and which 
was followed some years later by her full length biography of Mary 
Tudor, a book with all the colour and immediacy of an historical 
novel to enhance its accuracy and scholarship. 

The Man on a Donkey probably owes its breadth and objectivity 
to the years spent on the historical work, but it is not quite so objec- 
tive as all that. From Yves of Rifaucon to Robert Aske, Miss Prescott 
has always managed to fall in love with her own heroes. The only 
flaw in The Man on a Donkey is that in the second half, as the five 
strands of the pattern weave closer together, the scene changes too 
often, the reader is asked to go backwards and forwards, shuttling 
between the five characters until his head spins. In spite of this, the 
book remains a tour de force because every line is not only enriched 
by the writer’s knowledge of her period, but by her pleasure in the 
many facets of that life. It is the work of an author whose integrity 
has always been strong enough to resist fashion, and whose peculiar 
blend of scholarship, humanity and common sense makes the his- 
torical world in which she moves accessible even to some of those 
who might not have expected to find themselves at home there. 
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THE Lover's DILEMMA by Paul Bodin. (The Bodley Head. 11s. 6d.) 
THE Docrors by André Soubiran. (W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 
FEVER IN MExico by Pierre Fisson. (Andrew Dakers. 9s. 6d.) 


None of these books makes irresistible reading and none of them can 
be considered a vital contribution to literature. One wonders, in fact, 
why they were considered worthy of translation. Is it dearth of 
native authors that drives publishers to all the trouble and expense 
involved? Or has a kind of snob-fashion grown up, so that no list 
can be considered distinguished without its quota of foreign names? 
More charitable to attribute the flood of translations of foreign 
novels to an abundance of well-qualified translators and a growing 
awareness of the need to strengthen cultural entente. And yet one 
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doubts whether the entente is helped by such books: none of these 
three novels is outstanding in the sense of being lifted above nation- 


ality while retaining an individual flavour of its own country. One 


learns little or nothing about France, and even less about literature. 
M. Bodin’s subject is sexual love, on which a French writer is 
always expected at least to place a different emphasis. And this he 


_does: he pursues the narrative with a cold dislike of his characters 


unknown in English writing, a dislike which spotlights the squalor 


_ at the expense of the sentiment. He is too detached, in the shoulder- 


shrugging French way when things have gone too far; and this means 
that the passion with which the story is written does not rise from its 
depths, but is imposed upon it from without. This betrays him into 


_ the moveless flood of emotion, a waterfall in ice, which occupies and 


spoils the latter half. It is nonetheless a concentrated and workman- 
like piece of writing, clearcut if not sympathetic in its delineation 
of character, highly aware if not in control of its sensitive modula- 
tions of feeling. It concerns a middle-aged man who cannot make the 
choice between a dull wife and a vigorous mistress; and the three of 
them in despair, they reach a terrible agreement to attempt living 
together which proves to be a weary and brittle existence of quar- 
rels, discussions, imminent departures and brief sorties into physical 
love. But by never being amusing, M. Bodin manages in the end to be 
ludicrous. His story drags on stage all the properties of human drama 
at its most touching, but his dispassionate hatred is too black and 
his simulated passion too transparent for his characters to emerge 
as anything but children playing a nervous game of the utmost 
futility. 

M. Soubiran might well have taken a leaf from M. Bodin’s book 
in the matter of form, for The Doctors, though composed only of ex- 
cerpts from the first two volumes of the French book, is a long ram- 
bling picaresque of hospitals, medical students and shabby affairs, 
which has no variety of tone and no clearly ascertainable purpose. 
One must assume, from the often sickening candour and luscious- 
ness with which conditions of bodily decay are described, that M. 
Soubiran’s impulse is fashionably documentary. There is no doubt 
that he has pursued his subject with a frank and realistic eye. But 
too often he turns the stomach without touching the heart; for all 
its wealth of closely-observed detail and insight into medical lives, 
it is an arid and, worse, not even a serious book. The author seems 
to be taking advantage of his sensational subject in much the same 
way as scribblers on walls take advantage of love. And this can be 
blamed on the first-person hero, a rather colourless boy who is alto- 
gether too small a figure to impose in any striking way on the ex- 
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periences through which he is made to pass. Fictional documentary 
is something of a contradiction in terms; and since the French genius 
generally thrives in its literature on a mixture of art, artfulness and 
artificiality, it is no wonder that M. Soubiran, whose sly asides into 
philosophy are very French, has failed to write a good book. He has 
not bothered to undergo the arduous discipline of re-creation; his 
material was perhaps too ready to hand. He has failed, notably, to 
make the presence of death dramatic or significant in any way: in- 
stead of having a deep human reality, it becomes just a negative re- 
flection of happenings. Liza of Lambeth, and still more the medical 
novels of Duhamel, are much more alive to the drama of human per- 
sonality in close communion with death; and these books have a 
freedom and a power which The Doctors, by a renunciation of artis- 
tic responsibility very rare in French writing, has denied itself. 

M. Fisson, on the other hand, has taken his responsibility far too 
seriously, by mining his material at the deepest levels with an equip- 
ment more suitable for open-cast work. He has in fact hardly written 
a novel at all, but has crammed between covers some cuttings and 
fragments of experience which might later have been shaped and 
altered and expanded into a book. It has all the most irritating affec- 
tations of the modern novel set in outlandish places; and the story, 
written in a passionless monotone, is too fearful of its slightness to 
commit itself to facts, plain statements and ordinary events. It is 
hard to feel sympathy for his characters, which makes his lack of 
caution in the use of symbols and oblique suggestions even more 
brash and infuriating. The middle-aged hero is weak and constantly 
simmering with self-pity; his mistress, who falls in love with an in- 
articulate Mexican who flies a plane, is babyish and charmless. For 
much of the time it is far from easy to follow what they are doing, 
let alone why they are doing it. One suspects an uncongenial 
American influence on M. Fisson: the American novel has taken 
charge of wanderlust but the civilization which prompts that is at a 
very different stage of development from the one that M. Fisson 
represents. 

It is always disappointing to feel that an author of considerable 
gifts has plunged down the wrong track; even more disappointing 
when three of them have made the channel-crossing and are there- 
fore inevitably placed for us in the rather invidious position of being 
‘selected’ French authors. If publishers don’t take care, the English 
public will soon come to the unnerving conclusion that French 
literature is no better than their own. 


DAVID HUGHES 
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